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THE WONDERFUL THING A POSTMAN DID £ 


An Eton Grand Stand 



By climbing a tree these two Eton boys had a splendid view of the finish of the College half- 
mile races, which took place at Windsor the other day. 


SIXTY MILLION 
MISERABLE PEOPLE 

DOING SOMETHING FOR 
THEM 

New Hope for India’s Pitiful 
Untouchables 

THE PRINCE’S SALUTE 

One furtiier sign of change comes 
from the Unchanging East ! The Prime 
Minister of one of the most orthodox 
Hindu States has opened a temple for 
Untouchables ! 

This is in Cochin, on the Malabar 
coast, a State of the Madras Presidency, 
with nearly, a million inhabitants, and 
the temple is for the Pulayas, the most 
depressed of all the depressed classes of 
the Indian South-West. 

Less Than Human 

The Untouchables, as C.N. readers 
know, are mainly the descendants of 
the aborigines whom the Hindus found 
in their southward migrations, whom 
they regarded as some tiling less than 
human.. Temples and schools are,alike 
forbidden them. They may not draw 
water from public wells, or enter a 
court of justice; or a dispensary, or 
an inn, or a shop, or even a street, 
frequented by Hindus ; not even their 
shadows may fall upon others. 

The Pulayas in particular may not 
approach any other human being ; they 
must keep at least sixty feet away from a 
caste Hindu. They have been forbidden 
even to build themselves huts, their 
homes being merely leaf awnings on 
poles, or a kind of nest in a big tree. 

A Remarkable Change 

That is the letter of the law imposed 
by Hindu custom on a multitude of sixty 
million people. But by slow degrees 
a great change has been coming about, 
largely under the influence of British rule 
and example, and from the preaching of 
Mahatma Gandhi. The change is probab¬ 
ly also clue to the successful work of the 
Christian and Mohammedan missionaries. 

It is in consequence of this change, 
no doubt, that it seems wise to give 
even the poor Untouchables a chance to 
fulfil; under Hindu auspices, the deep 
human impulse to worship, lest they’ 
come to look too much to the West for 
their hope of better things, here and 
hereafter. But if that is the motive, 
it comes into play a little late in the day. 
When Mr. Montagu visited Delhi as 
British Secretary of State for India, he 
was told on behalf of the six million 
aborigines of the Madras Presidency 
that all their hope was in the British. 
There was a startling proof of this some 
years later, during the memorable visit 
of the Prince of Wales. 

The story is told in one of the few 
bright pages in a sad book on India. 
Disregarding the orders issued by the 
Swarajist leaders to boycott the visit, 
the common people turned out in their 
thousands to sec the Prince. Outside 


Bombay, when the Prince was driving 
to the station, the police cordon broke 
down and the people surged round the 
car crying; “ Hail to the Prince 1 Let 
me sec my Prince before I die ! ” 

Officialdom breathed a sigh of relief 
when the Prince was safely inside the 
station, but what was the amazement 
of the officials when, the public farewells 
concluded, the Prince himself ordered the 
barriers to be moved and these Un¬ 
touchables swarmed round him once 
again, shouting and laughing and weep¬ 
ing, and running alongside the train 
till they could run no more. 

There was a still more wonderful 
scene later in the tour when the Prince 
came down the Grand Trunk Road to 
enter Delhi Gate. Once again he was 
greeted by surging and shouting crowds 
of the Untouchables crying. “ Hail to 
the Prince ! Hail to the King’s son!” 
The Prince, to the amazement of the 
high-caste dignitaries around, ordered 
his car to be stopped, and this is what 
we read in a description of the scene 
that followed : 

A spokesman ventured forward, to offer 
in a humble little speech the love and 


fealty of the 6 o million of the Unclean, 
and to beg the heir to the throne to intercede 
for them with the King , never to abandon 
them into the hands of those who despised 
them and would keep them slaves. 

The Prince heard him through. Then 
(whether he realised the magnitude of 
! what he did, or whether he acted merely 
on the impulse of his natural friendly 
courtesy toward all the world ) he did an 
unheard-of thing. He stood up (stood up, 
for them, the worse than dogs), spoke a 
few words of kindness, looked them all 
over sloivly, and so, with a radiant smile, 
gave them his salute ! 

■No Sun that had risen in India had 
witnessed such a sight. /Is the car 
started up, moving slowly, not io crush 
them , they went almost mad. And again 
their Eastern tongues clothed their thought. 
” Brother, that word was truth that oar 
brothers brought us. Behold, the Light 
is there indeed ! The Light, the Glory on 
his face 

It was a notable hour in the Prince’s 
public life, an hour which recalls the 
story the C.N. gave to the world some 
years ago of his touching tribute to the 
Seventh Man. 


BY LAND TO THE 
PYRAMIDS 

New Ways for World 
Travellers 

THE LAST LINK IN A 
GREAT JOURNEY 

With all the luxury of modern'travel 
it still seems a long and difficult journey 
from England to the Land of the 
Pyramids, for, however comfortably 
one may travel from Calais to Mar¬ 
seilles or Brindisi, there is the Mediter¬ 
ranean to cross as well as the Channel. 

Very few people realise that the 
Bosporus might be substituted for 
the Mediterranean even now, and the 
whole of the rest of the journey com¬ 
pleted by rail with only a gap of 150 
miles in Palestine to be covered by 
motor-car. The railway from Egypt 
has crept north to Haifa, and the 
railway from Turkey has crept south 
to Tripolis, and the gap may be covered 
by car in a day, 

Now comes the news that a decision 
to join up this last link with the railway 
may be expected this spring. Apart 
from waits for train connections and 
for passport formalities it is already 
possible, travelling from London to 
Cairo by this route, to spend little more 
than six days on rail and road. With 
the added link, and a little care and 
thought in the arrangement of through 
connections, this should be reduced by 
at least a day. 

Right Across Europe 

And what a journey it would be ! 
Through France and Western Switzer¬ 
land to the Simplon and across Northern 
Italy, Yugo-Slavia, and Bulgaria to 
Adriatiople, with all the varied beauties of 
the Italian lakes and the valleys of the 
Save and the Morava, and then, after the 
desert of Turkey in Europe, the wonder 
of Constantinople and the Bosporus. 

Then, after the short crossing to 
Haidar Pasha (some day, perliaps, to be 
made on a train ferry), mp the beautiful 
Gulf of Ismid and the rugged Karasu 
Gorge and on' to Konia, the Iconiuzn 
which St. Paul in his journeys visited 
three times, and past the scene of the 
victory of Frederick Barbarossa over 
the Seljuk Turks, and through the 
Taurus Mountains. Then from Aleppo 
amid all the crowding associations of 
Syria, Palestine, and the Sinai Peninsula. 

And finally Egypt, with Cairo and 
the eternal Pyramids. 

PAVED WITH GOLD 

Engineers in Colorado have just com¬ 
pleted a road which is to be known as 
the Golden Trail. 

It is only five miles long, but it appears 
that it has been built with waste ore 
from a gold-mine,, and while it is not 
commercially practicable to recover the 
gold remaining in this ore it is estimated 
that the. road contains four thousand 
pounds’ worth of the precious metal. 
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A POSTMAN’S DREAM 

AND HOW IT CAME TRUE 

What Mr. Cardinal Did With 
His Ninety Days Holiday 

A TRUE HUMAN STORY 

There was once an English soldier 
named Cardinal, stationed in India, a 
young man with a heart sensitive to 
suffering*in others. His duties took 
him here and there, and it happened 
that several times he came in touch 
with leper stations. He saw there 
people condemned to live for ever 
on the blind side of the wall, outcasts 
from the world’s hope and joy. 

Once when he was going alopg he saw 
a leper, and heard the man begging for 
alms and at the same time warning 
people not to come near. These things 
made a deep impression on the young 
soldier, and he said in his heart that 
some day he would do something for 
the lepers in the East. It reminds us, 
somehow, of Lincoln seeing a slave 
beaten and saying that some day he 
would do something for those poor people. 

A Strange Meeting 

Time passed and scenes changed. 
The man served "with the Post Office 
Rifles during the Great War, and when 
the Armistice came he returned to 
London to start life all over again. 
The first thing he had to do was to find 
a new home. 

Then a curious thing happened. He 
knew that he was' at. the turning of 
the ways. There came to him an idea 
that he would go to the last house he had 
visited as a postman before he joined up. 
Obeying the impulse,‘he went. And he 
knew afterwards that fate had beckoned 
him to that door. 

In the house was living an old lady 
named Fletcher, whom Mr, Cardinal had 
known when he was a little boy. These 
two got into conversation, and the man 
presently found out that the old lady 
was saving a guinea a year out of her 
old-age pension to be sent as her con¬ 
tribution to the Mission to Lepers. 

Why They Saved 

Mr, Cardinal had not forgotten the 
ldper stations of India and the vow lie 
had made long ago. He subscribed to 
the Mission also, came to see the old 
lady again and again, and became her 
constant friend till* she died, about three 
years ago. In the meantime he had 
been saving money, every penny that- 
lie could spare. 

His self-denial was such that he man¬ 
aged to put away {pi every week out of 
a wage of £5 ros. There were other 
savings, and the little hoard the old 
lady had managed to put by. The 
years passed, and the dear desire of this 
man’s heart came to fulfilment. . 

How He Spent His Leave 

He asked the Post Office authorities 
for ninety-days leave without pay. 
When the reason was known this ex¬ 
traordinary request was granted. Mr. 
Cardinal then laid aside once more his 
postman’s uniform and took passage 
for India. He took with him the hoard 
which was the result of the savings of 
two devoted hearts, and made his way 
to the leper colony at Manamadura in 
South India. 

There, with his own hands, he laid the 
corner-stone of a leper ward and gave it 
the name Fletcher-Cardinal, and * left 
his money to build it with. It was all 
clone very quietly, and then this man of 
a great heart came quietly home and 
just began work again. Never in the his¬ 
tory of the world, probably, has ninety- 
days leave been more gloriously spent. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Conestoga - - - Kon-ess-to-ga 
. Epicurus - - - • - - Ep-e-ku-rus 

Kilimanjaro- - Hihe-mahn-jah-ro 

Linnaeus - - - ■ - - : Lin-nee-us 

Praesepe.Pre-see-pe 


AN HONEST MAN 
AND THE WAR 

AMBASSADOR WHOSE 
HEART WAS BROKEN 

The German Who Tried to 
Hold Back the Kaiser’s Men 

THE TERRIBLE DAYS OF 1914 

“ Not, perhaps,' a great diplomatist 
but an honest gentleman/’ is the epitaph 
which British opinion has spoken oyer 
the grave of Prince Lichnowsky, German 
Ambassador in London before the war, 
who died the other day. 

And, after all, to be honest and a 
gentleman are important qualities in a 
diplomatist; The outbreak of the war 
was a tragic climax to the career of Prince 
Lichnowsky, but he took with him the 
respect and goodwill of Englishmen, and 
we know that he valued .the possession. 
He was one of the most honest Germans 
who have ever lived in touch with 
English public life. 

A Breach of Confidence 

He had worked hard and earnestly 
for peace, believing almost till.the last 
that that was wliat Germany wanted as 
well as Britain. Two years after his 
departure he wrote a full account of his 
stewardship, intended merely as a record 
for his family archives ; but by what he 
described as an unparalleled breach of 
confidence it got into the newspapers 
and waSi published as a pamphlet while 
the war was still in progress. It resulted 
in • his expulsion from the Prussian 
Upper House and his exile in Switzerland. 

In this historic memorandum he told 
how he repeatedly warned the German 
Government of the danger of provoking j 
Britain to side with France, and how it 
was only when lie was in Berlin after the 
murder of. the Austrian archduke that 
he learned that Austria meant to attack 
Serbia at all costs and that Germany 
would support her at the risk of a world 
war. Because he still believed that peace 
might be kept with Russia -he consented 
to come, back to London and support a 
policy which he knew to be wrong. 

Now I regret,” he said, ” that I did 
not stay in Berlin and say at once that 
I would have no share in any such policy. 

I was paid , out for it, for it-was a sin 
against the Holy Ghost.” 

Germany’s Guilt 

In view of the indisputable facts 
•lie added, “ It is not surprising 
that the whole civilised world outside 
Germany attributes to us the sole guilt 
for the World War.” That is a striking 
and notable opinion which the historians 
of the-future will be unable to ignore. 

Throughout the two years while he 
was in London his Government treated 
him as a mere tool, withholding from 
him all knowledge of the real policy 
they were pursuing, and carrying on a 
correspondence behind his back with his 
own subordinate at the Embassy, 
Herr von Kuhlmann. But Englishmen 
respected him and honoured him. After 
he had been handed his passports on the 
outbreak of the war he and the Princess 
took a last walk in St. James’s Park, 
and there are those who remember seeing 
them there in tears. 

A Contrast 

Every honour was paid to him as he 
left, *\ I was treated like, a departing 
sovereign,” he says. And at the same 
time the British Ambassador in Berlin, 
Sir Edward Goschen, was being defended 
from the hostility of a howling mob, 
and escorted to the frontier with such 
attentions as might be bestowed on a 
suspected spy whom it was deemed 
more expedient to expel than to execute. 

We have every reason to be proud of 
our farewell to this honest German, 
and he had every reason to be grateful 
to the friendships he made among us. 
Had his counsel been followed, instead 
of the counsel* of his enemies,' there 
would have been no war, 


The Sparrows in a 
Storm 

A Story of the Gale 

An illustration of the readiness. of 
birds to take shelter from alarming 
weather by seeking the companionship 
of mankind occurred in the North during 
the hurricane gales, with thunder and 
lightning, that swept over so large a 
part of England. 

While a housewife was ironing in her 
kitchen the -Storm swept down upon 
her, and, thinking the house was 
safer from the lightning with the back 
door open, she opened it. Turning 
away to the table she was startled by an 
inrush of more than a hundred house- 
sparrows, who settled in every part of the 
room, quite undisturbed by her presence. 

When the storm subsided they flew 
away again, but not till they had dis¬ 
posed of a loaf and a half of bread 
presented to them by their temporary 
but hospitable hostess. , 

RICE PUDDING AND 
STRAW HATS 
But No Macaroni 

Signor Mussolini, in his attempt to 
preserve the prosperity of the rice 
industry in Italy, has passed a law which 
would, we think, be unpopular among a 
great many English children. 

A certain day was set aside for “ the 
proclamation and enforcement of rice as 
the national food,” which is another way 
of . saying that rice puddings are to be 
madd compulsory. 

An attempt is also being made by the 
Fascist Party to promote the .wearing 
of straw hats. ■' 

Tlie eating of macaroni is to be dis¬ 
couraged, as the flour from which it is 
made is imported from another country 
and does not benefit Italian trade. 

THE WISE OLD MULE 
How It Saved Three Lives 

We have read about obstinate mules 
and revengeful mules, but it must have 
been no ordinary mule that lately 
saved the lives of three miners after 
the explosion in the Kinlqch Coal Mine 
at New Kensington, U.S.A. 

Suddenly aware of danger, the miners, 
who were in a mine-car in another 
chamber underground, whipped up the 
mule and tried to reach the mine-exit. 
The mule went at su£h a pace that the 
car was upset. After righting it the 
driver lifted back his companions, who 
had now become unconscious, tumbled 
in himself, arid remembered no more. 
Instinct 1 forced the blind old mule on 
until it reached the fresh air, where it 
also fell exhausted. The miners were 
still alive, and we are glad to learn that 
their dumb friend also recovered. 


WINTER FLOWERS ON A 
DORSET HILL 

* A Dorset reader sends us' some notes 
about the winter flowers that have been 
flourishing round Sherborne. ' 

Oil a hill a few miles away (he says) 
primroses begin to bloom regularly 
every year in late October or early 
November, and may be picked by the 
buncli throughout the winter. 

Hedges were ablaze with a. second 
crop of honeysuckle at the end of 
October, and a fine spray, ‘was in full 
bloom on the last Monday in November. 

On November 5 our correspondent 
counted 50 different kinds of wild 
flowers in full bloom between Dorchester 
and Sherborne. - ■ 

Next day he picked five or six dozen 
large ripe, wild strawberries, every whit 
as sweet and luscious as in June. 

White violets which flowered abun¬ 
dantly in February were also found on 
November 12 arid at Christmas.- ■ Lesser 
celandines were but during February; 
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Germany leads 

I.L.O. and the Work of 
the World 

Germany, the first country of the 
world to do so, has just ratified the 
conventions on sickness insurance drawn 
up at the International Labour Con¬ 
ference last summer. 

Any State which thus ratifies under¬ 
takes to set up a system of compulsory 
sickness insurance which shall apply to 
all manual and non-manual workers 
employed in industry, commerce, agri¬ 
culture, and domestic service. It is 
thereby obliged to guarantee against 
the risk of illness all wage-earners with 
the exception of sailors and fishermen. 
Their needs will be studied at some 
future meeting of the Conference dealing 
especially with maritime affairs. 

Certain freedom is, of course, left 
to. each State in carrying out the 
provisions of the conventions. Excep¬ 
tions may be made for workers above 
or below "an age-limit or earning above 
a certain salary, the limits being fixed 
by each national Parliament. 

Proof of Sincerity 

Germany’s, prompt ratification is an^ 
unmistakable proof of its sincerity in 
supporting the I.L.O., as well as of 
determination to improve conditions for 
working-people. 

Germany has also taken another 
first place in being the first of the chief 
industrial countries to ratify the I.L.O. 
convention dealing with the protection 
of mothers, who are now entitled to 
be away froin their work for certain 
periods. This international agreement 
was concluded nearly nine years ago, 
at the first Conference ofj the I.L.O., 
and Germany .is the first industrial 
State to ratify it and bring the law' 
into force. .Seven other countries, of less 
importance industrially,.have done so. 


A THREAD OF COTTON FOR 
THE ROADS 

It is said that artificial silk will dis¬ 
place cotton. We shall see. 

A new idea of great interest in this 
connection is a suggested new use for 
a cotton fabric reported from America. 
It is claimed that it can be used with 
economy in the upkeep of high roads. 

Roads assume a new importance in a 
country where every second house¬ 
holder has a motor-car, and American 
rural roads have never been tiptop. 

In the cotton-growing South experi¬ 
ments have been made with a cotton 
fabric embedded in the surface-material 
of the roads as a preservative. The road, 
having been prepared with a foundation, 
is surfaced-with tar and an open-weave 
cotton fabric, weighing about seven 
ounces to the square yard. Hot asphalt 
is then applied, and is topped with 
coarse sand to give a wearing surface. 

* This novel highway coating is said to 
be very cheap considering its durability. 


THINGS SAID 

There is a public-house in every street 
in my parish. Rector of Chatham 

Take hold of life’s stiles gallantly^and 
jump over them. Ellen Terry at eighty 
I am so sorry, Dad. Shall I lose 
my job ? A boy dying from a street accident 
Thousands of people in Westminster 
live in single rooms underground. 

* Canon Donaldson 

I have a peculiar prejudice against 
shingled heads for ladies. The Primate 
Only one person out of five hundred 
in this country has a hot-water bottle. 

Sir Stanley Bois 

I could talk round the world to myself 
but the speed is such that I should not 
hear myself. Senator Marconi 

I am keeping my fifth birthday as an 
M.P./for l was elected to Parliament on 
February 29/1903. ' ' - 

Mr. Baldwin on Leap Year Day 
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A VERY 

REMARKABLE MAN 

KILLING THIRTY 
THOUSAND BUFFALOES 

The Extraordinary Things a 
Man Did With His Gun 

A TRUE WILD WEST STORY 

There has. just passed away in the 
Wild West one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary men the last hundred years of 
developing civilisation has produced. 

The great occupation in his prime of 
Doc Carver, as he was called, was 
killing buffaloes. He killed thirty thou¬ 
sand with his own rifle. In one winter 
in Southern Nebraska he killed 5700 of 
them, 160 in a single day. 

It may well be asked what possible 
object there could have been in such 
slaughter. It was part of a deliberate 
policy in dealing with Red Indians. 
While the vast buffalo herds roamed 
the prairie the Red Indians could not 
be restrained from roaming after them 
far from the Reservation in which it 
was desired to confine them. So Doc 
Carver, Buffalo Bill, and the rest were 
set to rob them of this motive for 
roaming; and so Carver gained the 
nickname of Evil Spirit of the Plains. 

Amazing Feats With the Rifle 

The time came when there were no 
more buffaloes to shoot. Doc Carver 
did not sit down and cry like Alexander 
because there were no more worlds to 
conquer. Instead, he went into part¬ 
nership with Colonel Cody, the famous 
Buffalo Bill, and started the Wild West 
Show, the giant circus beloved of our 
fathers. And as he beat Buffalo Bill 
in buffalo shooting so he beat him in 
shooting glass balls tossed in the air. 

Once he smashed ten thousand glass 
balls a .day for six days in succession. 
Another time he shattered 5500 balls 
in 500 minutes, afoot and on horse¬ 
back, standing and running. It is said 
he missed about one in every hundred. 
Another of his feats was to throw a 
brick into the air, break it into four or 
five pieces with a revolver shot, and 
then smash each piece in the same 
manner before it reached the ground. 

Royal Patrons 

In his European tours Doc Carver 
was often summoned to give shooting 
exhibitions before emperors, kings and 
princes—Francis Joseph . of Austria, 
Frederick The Third of Germany, and 
our own Edward the Seventh when he 
was Prince of Wales. When King 
George and his brother were little small 
boys they had a ride on his big saddle. 
Queen Mary, too, then the little Princess 
May of Teck, witnessed his prowess 
with her mother. That saddle and the 
great buffalo coat made from the skins 
of animals he had shot sixty years ago 
were his most treasured possessions. 

Even by the flower of the British 
Army at Aldershot and by the Russian 
Cossacks of Warsaw, where he gave 
official exhibitions, he was acknowledged 
as the champion rifle shot of the world. 

Twenty- years ago, failing eyesight 
put an end to Doc Carver's -shooting ; 
but he still kept up his show, which 
included a wonderful diving horse he 
had trained.. He was on the way, with 
his show, to the California s State Fair 
when a heart seizure brought his wan¬ 
derings to an end. 


OUR ELECTRIC LAMPS 

About a twentieth of the whole 
number of electric lamps manufactured 
in the world are used in England. In 
all the world about 600 million lamps 
•we made last year. 


DIGGING UP A BURIED CITY THE PARADISE THAT 

WAS NOT THERE 

COMEDY OF AN ISLAND 

How it Came Into History and 
Was Forgotten Again 

KERGUELEN’S DREAM 

A blend of tragedy and comedy marks 
the misadventure of Captain Fontaine, 
of the French ship Lozdrc, which, 
habitually visiting Kerguelen Island, 
has been wrecked there. 

The break-up of the ship naturally 
represents the tragedy, but as the crew 
landed in a sanctuary for seals and wild 
birds-, and within reach of relief, we may 
without unkindness glance at the 
comedy behind the situation. 

Kerguelen Island looms up in history 
as the last of the magic mirages whicli 
lured on ancient travellers. Once the 
belief that there was no land beyond 
Eyrope, Asia, and Africa had been 
exploded, and America and Australia" 
had been discovered, men firmly held 
that a sixth continent existed in the 
Ear South. Captain Cook, by sailing 
round the world in Antarctic latitudes, 
proved that no such continent existed. 
But the French were ever optimists, and 
in 1771 they sent Yves de Kerguelen- 
Tremarec, a Breton seaman of noble 
birth, to find the fabled land. 

A Glowing Report 

Sailing from Mauritius, he reached 
the island we now call by his name. 
Whether he wore rose-tinted lenses of 
high magnifying power, or, like Kubla 
Khan, had “ drunk the milk of Para¬ 
dise,” or whether imagination betrayed 
him, cannot now bo known, but he 
returned with an astounding picture of 
his discovery. This poor little island 
of 1350 square miles, far down in the 
Indian Ocean toward Antarctica, he 
named Southern France. 

Tha main street of the city He had the happiness to announce, he 

said, that the land appeared to form 
the central mass of the Antarctic con¬ 
tinent. It was so situated as to command 
the route to India, the Moluccas, China, 
and the South Seas. It promised all 
the crops of the mother country, and 
no doubt minerals, diamonds, rubies, 
and marble would be found. 

CcLd Reality 

The French Government sent him 
back to harvest his Paradise, and to 
report at large upon the wealth and 
wonders he found there. Alas, on land¬ 
ing at midsummer his dreamland proved 
the abode of only wild things from the 
deep ; the weather was foggy and cold, 
the land sterile and incapable of culti¬ 
vation. He now renamed his Paradise ; 
he called it Land of Desolation. 

The island lives today on the map by 
the name geographers have bestowed 
upon it, the name of poor Kerguelen. 
It has been the base of important 
scientific expeditions. Four years ago 
the French Government declared the 
island a sanctuary, so we know that 
Captain Fontaine and his crew will have 
found abundant food, at any rate. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

MS. of Oliver Goldsmith . . £5600 

A study by Rubens . . . . £1312 

Chalk studies by J. A. Watteau £450 
A drawing by F. Boucher . . £241 

Three Chippendale wall mirrors £234 
A drawing by J. M. Whistler . £231 

A silver inkstand of 1736 . . £93 

A pair of pearl earrings, the pearls having 
been a gift from Napoleon III to Count 
Randon, sold for £370. 



An olive oil jar in an ancient shop A workman digging out a buried house 



Baskets of earth being carried away 


These pictures show the rapid progress that is being made with the excavations at Herculaneum, 
the city which was buried at the same time as Pompeii by the eruption of Vesuvius in the 
year 79. Each basket of earth that is removed is carefully searched for relics before the 
earth is thrown into the sea. See page 9 
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A VERY BIG GUN 

NO USE TO ANY WAR 
OFFICE 

Dr. Coolidge and His 
Wonderful Electrical Tube 

WHAT WILL IT DO ? 

Dr. Coolidge is building a bigger and 
better gun in the laboratories of the 
General Electric Company. 

It will not be of the slightest use to 
any War Office, because, in spite of its 
astonishing electric power, it will not 
fire as far as many a popgun. Anybody 
standing four or five yards away from 
it would be quite safe, though the 
Coolidge gun, filled nearly to bursting 
with an electric pressure of a million 
volts, is spurting electric particles at 
him by the million. The particles start 
out with a muzzle velocity of 75,000 
miles a second. But they are caught in 
the feather-beds of billions of particles 
of air and a range of a few yards is 
their limit. ' 

Ejecting the Cathode Rays 

. This may seem, but it is not, a be¬ 
littling way of describing the perform¬ 
ances of Dr. Coolidge’s remarkable 
cathode ray tube, which is made of 
glass and is about 8 feet long and a foot 
in diameter. With its arrangement of 
three great bulbs it is not unlike an 
X-ray tube ; and though its electrical 
principle and its effects are not the same 
it performs feats similar to those of the 
X-ray tube. 

The difference is in the electric par¬ 
ticles which the glass gun ejects with 
such fearful speeds. They have long 
been known as cathode ray 3 which 
travelled in straight lines in cathode 
tubes into which electricity at high 
pressure was. forced. The problem was 
how to get these high speed electrical 
particles .out of the tube. 

Finally they were got out, not'through 
the glass but through a thin metallic 
window placed in the tube. Dr, Coolidge, 
by pumping in electricity at greater 
and greater pressure, forced the rays 
farther and farther out of the tube. By 
very remarkable scientific ingenuity he 
has now been able to get a million volts 
^ pressure into his glass gun without 
bursting it, and to force out cathode 
“ rays ” or electric particles for distances 
counted in yards. . . 

The Rays and the Atom 

Because of the speed' at which they 
issue from the window they have a 
terrifying power of penetration. They 
would certainly destroy flesh or tissue 
exposed to them near the window. In 
some respects these artificially pro¬ 
pelled cathode particles resemble the 
alpha particles, the beta particles, and 
the famous rays shot out from radium. 

- Radium fires them out spontaneously, 
and radium is like a natural Coolidge 
gun of even higher powers, and of effects 
that are not so controllable. The use of 
the. Coolidge- tube to science is that it 
supplies a heavy rapid fire of controlled 
electric messengers. It is not so powerful 
a gun as radium. More than three mil¬ 
lion volts will be required to bring it 
near radium’s standard. But if it can 
be raised still higher science will have a 
new weapon into which to bombard 
the atom and try to break it up. The 
end of that none can foretell. 


THE MISSING ISLAND 

The British Admiralty refuses to look 
for the missing Thompson Island in. the 
South Atlantic which Norway claims as. 
hers, but whose existence she doubts. . 

Mr. Bridgeman, the First Lord, says 
it would cost too much to withdraw a 
ship to undertake the search, but he 
gives its position on Admiralty Chart 
No.. 2203 as Latitude 53 •55 Longi¬ 
tude 4.20 E. 


A CLIMB TO THE TOP 

of Kilimanjaro 

Last year the .C.N. mentioned the 
three first women who climbed Kibo, 
the highest peak of Kilimanjaro, 19,000 
feet, in Tanganyika, East Africa. The 
first woman to reach the top was Mrs. 
Latham, who was accompanied by her 
husband. The second was Miss R. E. 
Stuart Watt, a missionary’s daughter, 
who ascended with three native porters. 

Here is Miss Stuart Watt’s account of 
how a 19,000-feet mouiltain may be 
climbed in tropical Africa. 

I started at 6.30 a.m. with three, 
natives, and we were soon under cover 
of a forest dripping from heavy rains, 
so that I was soaked to the waist. 

Elephant Spoor at 13,500 Feet 

By noon we reached Bismarck’s Hut, 
where I enjoyed a cup of tea, made a 
fire, and dried my clothes. . There we 
spent a comfortable night, the porters 
sleeping in the open. At 7 in the 
.morning we started in a Scotch mist 
over the moorland and reached Peter’s 
Hut at a height of 13,500 feet in five, 
hours. I was much surprised to come 
across elephant spoor as high as this. 

Next morning I had difficulty in 
getting the natives to move out of the 
camp, for it was very cold and the 
ground frozen. But ere long the Sun 
peeped through and the peak of Mawcnzi 
appeared mantled with fresh snow and 
half encircled ,by stormy clouds/ By 
nine we reached the saddleback between 
Mawenzi and Kibo, where a strong 
north wind . was blowing, and both 
peaks were covered with clouds. 

A Start by Lamplight 

The porters now began to complain 
of their hearts and chests. However, 
by 2 p.m., trudging over sandy wastes, 
we reached the caves that nestle at the 
foot of Kibo. Here we all had tea and 
bread-and-butter round a camp fire, 
firewood and water having been carried 
from our last camp at Peter’s Hut. 
The porters took up their quarters for 
the night in the big lava cave, and my 
tent was pitched at the back of the cave. 

That evening as the clouds lifted I 
took a good photograph of Kibo and 
Mawenzi just as the Sun was setting, 
but in doing it I was chilled to the bone. 
The sunset colours behind the peaks 
were . gorgeous. In the night I had 
little sleep owing , to the high altitude 
bringing on snow-sickness. Having 
wrapped . ourselves in everything that 
could give warmth we started at four 
o’clock in the morning by the light of a 
lamp. When the dawn came we left 
the lamp behind, for our breathing had 
become so short that we had to stand 
every few . yards to get our breath. As 
we climbed we left behind all our im¬ 
pediments: a sandwich box, field-glasses, 
a sunshade, a heavy coat, and a second 
camera. About one o’clock we reached 
the summit. - 

The Cliff of Ice 

Towering above us was* a massive 
cliff of sparkling ice decorated with 
icicles, and cavedi shelved, and terraced 
most beautifully. Through a break 
we reached the edge of the crater which 
cradles a field of snow. On the right 
the big cliff of ice flanked the crater, 
and on the left were pillars of ice shining 
bluish-green in the sun. As we gazed 
on the scene of dazzling white one of 
the natives said, “ This is God’s house. 
There is no house in all the world clean 
but this one.” ,, . 

Our return journey was a downward 
glide, and we reached the caves at 4 p.m. 
in an hour. We spent the night at 
Peter’s Hut, and the next day reached 
our bungalow, where for four days I 
was nursed in bed by my mother while 
my frost-bitten • and sunburned face 
recovered. My bandaged face looked 
as if I had returned from a field of 
battle; instead of the peaceful heights of 
Kibo. Picture on page 12 


FROM AN ATHENS 
HILLTOP 

To a Palace in Paris 

STORY OF A HEAD FROM 
THE PARTHENON 

A ' 

An ancient Greek sculpture which 
has been in the hands of Turks, Vene¬ 
tians, Germans, and Frenchmen now 
finds a place of rest in the Louvre. 

This and the head of Theseus in the 
British Museum are the only heads 
known to remain of the figures which 
once ornamented the front of the Par¬ 
thenon at Athens. 

Some two and a half centuries ago the 
Venetians laid siege to the Acropolis. 
The Turks were using the Parthenon as 
a powder magazine and a bomb fell into 
it. The Venetian General, Morosini, 
attempted to remove some of the 
sculpture from the wreckage, and while 
he was doing so his secretary took 
possession of this head and built it into 
a garden wall. 

There a German archaeologist saw it 
at the beginning of last century and got 
possession of it, selling it later to Comte 
de Laborde, who had written a book on 
the Parthenon. 

It is said that the British Museum 
once offered the Count ^60,000 for it; 
now his family has generously handed 
it to the Louvre authorities at a far 
smaller price. 


HOW THEY MOVED THE 
SIGNAL-BOX 

An interesting problem was raised 
during the rebuilding of Wimbledon 
Railway Station. It was necessary to 
move the signal-box twelve feet. 

The cabin was about 30 feet by 12 
and contained 64 levers. It was built 
of brick and wood. Although it weighed 
50 tons it was decided not to pull it down 
and rebuild it but to remove it bodily, 
and as the traffic must not be inter¬ 
rupted the move had to be made within 
one hour. 

By way of preparation the whole 
cabin was slowly raised on to baulks 
of timber and wheel-trolleys were placed 
under it. Cables and a winch worked, 
by eight men supplied the rest of the 
machinery. Meanwhile new concrete 
foundations for the cabin had been com¬ 
pleted on the new site. 

Then the men at the winch went to 
work,-and within an hour the cabin was 
lowered into its new position.' 


SOME NEW MACHINES 

There were many inventions almost 
uncanny in their efficiency at a London 
exhibition not long ago. 

One was an electric machine opening 
30,000 envelopes an hour. . Another 
machine adds and multiplies at the 
same time, all in neat typescript! ' 

There was another machine which 
seals, franks, counts, postmarks, and 
prints a slogan on 300 envelopes a 
minute, and (most uncanny of all) a 
lock which records on . a* tape the time a 
door is opened, the person by whom it 
is opened, and whether it is opened from 
outside or inside. 

Another invention, which can be used 
for many purposes, stamps the time, day, 
month, and year on paper. 


MADAM SPEAKER 

Many legislatures in the British 
Commonwealth of nations have women 
members, and some of them women 
Ministers. Hitherto, however, no woman 
has been elected Speaker. 

But in the British Columbia Legis¬ 
lature the other day the Speaker took 
a rest from the chair, as Speakers must, 
and asked Mrs. Ellen Smith, one of the 
members; to preside in his absence. 
Her fellow-members, with much delight, 
opened all their speeches with the words 
“ Madam Speaker.” 


Two Giraffes 
Arrive at the Zoo 

Why Only the Young 
Ones Travel 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

, The Zoo has two new giraffes, a pair 
of lively young animals from Southern 
Rhodesia. 

These new specimens travelled all the 
..way to their new home in big crates 
twelve feet high ; but they were none 
the worse for their experience, and, 
unlike most giraffes sent to this country, ■ 
were not overcome by sea-sickness 
during the voyage. 

During the last five years fifty per 
cent of the giraffes imported by the Zoo 
have died on the way here owing to 
exposure or sea-sickness ; others have 
arrived at the Zoo suffering from severe 
colds and chronic rheumatism ; so the ’ 
officials were surprised and delighted to 
find these two animals in such good 
condition. The giraffe keeper met them 
at Southampton, where they were landed 
by means of a crane and then hoisted 
on to a motor-lorry to continue their 
journey to Regent’s Park. ■: ' 

Jealous Maggie 

;They are baby animals, for the 
characteristic feature of the giraffe, his v 
I long neck, makes it impossible to import * 

| adults. The male is about two years old 
and his companion even younger. They 
appear to be good-tempered and docile, 
but as yet they have not been tested r 
with visitors. 

At present the Zoo has three other - 
l giraffes, Maggie, Maudie, and Paddy. , 
Maggie is one of the oldest mammals in 
the Gardens, for she was born in the 
menagerie nineteen years ago. She is a 
gentle creature and anxious to be friends 
with everyone ;<&but as for'many years 
she was the only giraffe at the Zoo 
Maggie expects a great deal of attention, 
and is bitterly jealous if visitors show a 
preference for the younger animals. 

Visitors are not allowed to feed the 
Zoo's giraffes because they are so 
greedy that they will eat anything, and 
their digestions are not strong enough 
to stand the strain of unsuitable food ; 
but offi request the keepejr will produce 
lotus beans or biscuits which will not 
do them any harm. 

CARRIED OFF ON THE 
ICEFLOES 
Thrilling Adventures 

Fishermen in the Gulf of Finland 
this year seem to have been making a 
habit of being on icefloes when they 
break away from the shore and float 
out to sea. 

We were reading the other day of 
Russian fishermen who were holding 
a race meeting on the ice in a bay near 
the Esthonian border and were inter¬ 
rupted in this way, and there was a 
similar story from the island of Kron¬ 
stadt, much nearer Petrograd. 

Now comes an account from Helsing¬ 
fors, the capital of Finland, of 37 
fishermen brought in by a State ice¬ 
breaker which had found them out 
; at sea. They may or may not have 
been some of the Russians from across 
the way, but fin any case it was good 
to know they were found, for their pro¬ 
visions were exhausted and small icebergs 
were threatening to break up the floes. 

Two airmen and an Eskimo guide 
have also had a thrilling adventure on 
icefloes off the Labrador coast. Their 
machine was forced to come down on " 
the floes 60 miles from land, and for 
eight days the three men were adrift 
on the ice. By making their way from 
one floe to another they reached land, 
and then they had a four-days journey ' 
to their base, during which they lived . 
on raw walrus meat. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



The Spring Equinox 

On March 20 the Sun is overhead at 
the Equator. This is known as the 
Spring Equinox, and every place 
has 12 hours of daylight and 12 
hours of darkness. 



LAVA HOLDS UP TRAINS 


A NEW AIRWAY 


QUEENSLAND’S HEAT WAVE 


The Carihuairazo volcano, in 


:• A passenger service by big 


Several deaths occurred in 


the Andes of Ecuador, has been 


; aeroplanes able to carry eight 


Australia lately as the result 


erupting violently, and streams 


i people is to be started between 


of an intense heat wave. At 


of molten lava from it have 


: : Durban and Johannesburg, re- 


Cloncurry, in Queensland, the 

stopped traffic on a railway 


ducing the journey to one 
• of only three hours’ duration. 


temperature was as high as 


which runs near by. 



117 degrees in the shade. 



JUSTICE A LITTLil 
QUICKER 
And a Little Cheaper 

There is real economy in appointing 
two extra judges of the High Court, 
even though their salaries are /5000. 

The fees paid by those who bring 
their quarrels before them come to 
more than the salaries, and slow justice 
will be quickened up. 

The Act under which the .judges were 
appointed was passed 18 years ago, 
when there were nearly 800 cases await¬ 
ing trial. The arrears were quickly 
reduced, and when the next two 
vacancies occurred no fresh appoint¬ 
ments were made. After the war 
arrears again accumulated and were 
met in the same way, but at the be¬ 
ginning of this year there were over a 
thousand cases awaiting trial. We shall 
sec whether these in their turn are wiped 
off before the next two vacancies arise. 

There are people who think we should 
do better with younger and better-paid 
judges, as well as more of them. It is 
said that the best men are not willing 
to give up their work for the present 
salary, fixed a hundred years ago, when 
money went much farther than today ; 
and it is certainly startling to be told 
that the average age of the Law Lords 
is 81 and of the Appeal Court judges 74. 


THE COW JUMPED OVER 
THE PRAM 

The traditions of the nursery rhyme 
were rudely ignored by a cow which ran 
amok at Bala in Wales not long ago. 

After careering wildly for a mile and 
a half and scattering some theological 
students who attempted to stop it, it 
jumped—not over the Moon but over a 
pram 1 Luckily both the woman wheel¬ 
ing the pram and the child inside it 
were unharmed, and the cow was 
eventually cornered in a field. 


THE THIRD-CLASS 
TRAVELLER 
A Little Sleep For Him 

Who that lias been compelled to travel 
all night in a crowded third-class car¬ 
riage can ever forget the misery of it ? 

A modest little Bill has been intro¬ 
duced in the House of Commons by 
Colonel Applin requiring the railways 
to provide in every fifth third-class 
carriage in long-distance night trains 
four collapsible bunks in which pas¬ 
sengers may lie at their ease on pay¬ 
ment of an extra 5s. 

An even more blessed relief than this 
support for one’s backbone is the pro¬ 
vision forbidding the intervention of 
ticket-collectors during the hours dedi¬ 
cated to sleep. Doubtless also the casual 
opening and violent closing of the doors 
by would-be passengers for whom there 
is no room will also be prevented. 

What bliss ! We hope the Bill will be 
passed into law. 


WHY A KINEMA IS CLOSED 
ON SUNDAY 

The London County Council has a rule 
that kinemas opening on Sundays must 
arrange the work of their staffs so that 
no one is on duty more than six days a 
week, and one of the kinemas has learned 
what happens if the rule is broken. 

Two merr, one a musician, asked to 
be allowed to work on the seventh day, 
doubtless to earn overtime pay, and 
they were allowed to do so. That 
sounds all right, no doubt, but if one 
employer were allowed to break the rule 
for a good reason another might break 
it for a bad reason, and the L.C.C, has 
told the offending manager that his 
kinema must not be opened on Sundays 
or Good Friday for the next three months. 
So now everybody knows the rule. 


ROUND BRITAIN IN A BUS 
How Eight People Spent 
Six Days 

Eight bus passengers have just had 
a great adventure. They made a com¬ 
plete circuit of Britain - on a single¬ 
decker bus, taking only six days for the 
journey of 1829 miles. 

This was a difficult programme for a 
cumbersome bus, but it was carried out 
strictly to time and without mishap in 
spite of steep hills, snowdrifts in the 
North, and roads where there was*barely 
I room for a bus to pass. 

From Southall in Middlesex, the 
starting - place, the road was taken to 
Land's End, and up through the West 
Country to Glasgow and Inverness. 
The run home was through Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh, and Newcastle. 


THE SUNSHINE HONOURS LIST 

Last year Ventnor, in the Isle of 
Wight, beat the Channel Islands, the 
usual winners, and secured the first 
place on the sunshine honours list issued 
by the Air Ministry. 

Here is a list of the eight lucky towns 
which had more than their share of 
sunshine in 1927, a year which should 
have made the fortune of every umbrella- 
maker in the country. 

Hours Hours 

Ventnor . 1772 Scilly Isles . 1713 

Guernsey . 1751 Eastbourne'. 1699 

Worthing . 1731 Weymouth . 1693 

Margate . 1728 Littlehampton 1691 

Strange to say, Ventnor and Margate 
enjoyed more bright weather in 1927 
than in normal years, but in many places; 
such as Wallasey, which during Decem¬ 
ber saw the Sun for only six hours, there 
was a sad deficiency of sunshine. 
Hampstead, Kew, and Greenwich ex¬ 
perienced more sunshine than at least 
nine of England’s best-known health 
resorts, so that after all smoky old 
London is not such a bad place to live in. 


THE SURVEYORS AND 
THE ANT-HEAPS 
Experience of an Aeroplane 
Party 

Twelve thousand square miles Cf land 
on the Rhodesia-Congo border have 
just been surveyed by a British aero¬ 
plane party, and further large tracts are 
under survey now. 

Two of the chief difficulties the party 
has met with are giant ant-heaps, which 
they have found in vast numbers, and 
the tall, heavy grass which is apt to 
catch in the wheels of the aeroplanes 
when they land, causing them to turn 
somersault. The huge ant-heaps made 
it necessary to clear no less than 43 open 
spaces for landing. 

The clearing of forest trees is child's 
play compared to getting rid of the ants, 
and the grass grows so fast on clearings 
that it has to be cut away twice in a few 
weeks. Aerodromes have been built, 
and large iron buildings for the photo¬ 
graphers, so that all the work of the 
photographic survey can be done on the 
spot without delay. 


BALFOUR FOREST 

Never has a statesman had a more 
beautiful monument erected to him 
than Lord Balfour. It takes the form 
of 50,000 newly-planted trees and is to 
be called Balfour Forest. 

The trees are being planted at Gincgar, 
on a hillside to the south-west of 
Nazareth, and they commemorate Lord 
Balfour’s work in helping the Jews to 
return to Palestine, the ancient home 
of the race. 

Now not only Zionists will have cause 
for blessing the English statesman. 
Birds and coneys yet unborn will rejoice 
in the shade of the great forest that will 
one day rise on the hill near Nazareth. 

Many men who fell in the war have 
had trees planted to their memory, but 
this is the only case we know of in which 
a forest has been planted in honour of a 
living man. 
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Too Far to Walk 

e were reading the other 
day of a little boy coming 
home breathless who explained 
that he had run all the way. He 
had to, because it was too far to 
walk. He had so far to go, you 
see, and so little time to do it in. 

There was no sadness of dis¬ 
appointment in the little boy's 
explanation. There . was the 
gladness of hope in it. It is 
enthusiasm which runs all the 
way to the goal. It is youth which 
cannot stop on the way to the 
mountain-top. 

The older people are some¬ 
times more cautious. On their 
banner is the motto Safety First, 
a motto with which we have no 
quarrel, a& some people have. 
The ancients used to tell us to 
hasten slowly, but it all depends 
on what there is to be done. 
Anybody would stir quickly with 
a dragon in the path. 

There is the dragon of danger. 
There would have been no journey 
to Australia in 16 days if Mr. 
Hinkler had not been in a hurry 
and also careful. An aeroplane 
might never have.got up at all 
unless young men had been in a 
hurry to see what their plane 
could do. 

Most, of the discoverers of the 
world have been enthusiasts in a 
hurry to do things or find out 
things—men who wanted to be 
first in the field. The Howards and 
the Frys who reformed the prisons, 
the Florence Nightingale who 
reformed the hospitals, Samuel 
Plimsoll who swept away the 
coffin ships, were in desperate 
haste to get things'done. Doubt¬ 
less there were plenty of good 
people who were distressed by 
the unnecessary haste of their 
reforming zeal. After all, the old 
state of things had gone on very 
well ; why such haste to alter it ? 

The truth is that there is 
never too much time to do the 
right thing. There is never ah 
abuse which can safely be left to 
a more convenient season. .The 
dragon in the path has a fearful 
way of getting stronger the 
longer it is left alone. 

There is the terrible dragon of 
Armaments which threatens the 
peace of the world. The League 
of Nations will never make its 
way far while this dragon, with 
its armour of big navies and 
more submarines and fouler 
poison gas, stands in the path. 

The Old Soldiers and the Elder 
Statesmen warn us to be careful 
about approaching the Beast 
lest its fury should be awakened, 
but that no way to deal with 
any dragon. 

The hope of the world is that 
the. day will come when ‘men 
will sweep it aside, strip it of 
its horrible weapons, and show 
that this thing we are all afraid 
of is only a bogey put up because 
we are all afraid of one another. 


The Great 

£Jome men were discussing the ques¬ 
tion of true greatness, and came 
to the conclusion that the supreme 
kind is greatness of spirit. 

The greatness of Alexander was tinsel 
compared with the greatness of Moses 
or Ari stotlc. Then they began to debate. 
who was the greatest spirit the, world 
has known. One chose Shakespeare. 

“ You are wrong," said another. 
“If Shakespeare came into the room 
now we should all rise to our feet, but 
if Jesus entered we should all kneel." 

In a few words he expressed the 
whole difference we feel when we 
compare the great teachers of the 
world. There have been so many to 
thank God for, and they have done 
so much for mankind, yet we do not 
falter in seeking the greatest of them. 
Did not Victor Hugo say : 

Pythagoras , Epicurus , Socrates , Plato ; 
these are torches to lighten Earth*s 
darkness ; Christ is the Light of Day. 

© 

America’s Chance 
J^et American people lay down a Peace 
Doctrine which can be as easily 
understood as the Monroe Doctrine. 

Let the American people say they 
will not allow a State which makes 
war and refuses mediation or con¬ 
ciliation to have any access to the 
material or financial resources of the 
United States. 

No country, will ever dare to start 
a war if it knows that America is 
.closed to it and that all the countries 
associated with the League of Nations 
are closed to it. Mr. Wickham Steed 
® . 

The Conquest of Henry Ford 

Once someone heard Henry Ford 
say that he would not give 
five qents for all the art the ’world had 
produced. He was what is called a 
Philistine, and was proud of it. 

He was known the wide world over, 
and his cars, sturdy little things but 
unnecessarily ugly, were also known 
the wide world over. A child iould 
recognise one at sight. No one could 
ever imagine their changing. They 
were as fixed as the rock of Gibraltar, 
as familiar as a matchbox. And they 
were ugly, for Mr. Ford did not care 
five .cents for all the art in the world. 

Then a wonderful thing happened. 
Henry Ford might ignore art, but art 
would not ignore him. People dis¬ 
covered that the Ford was ugly, and 
that other cars were not. ■ 

And now the old Ford, has been 
scrapped, and a new one takes its 
place; not a, work of great art, but 
less ugly than the last. Mr. Ford may 
care nothing for art, but art has con¬ 
quered Mr. Ford. 

It is a fine thing. Beauty is becom¬ 
ing part of us ; the day will come when 
the petrol pump will go, and all the 
ugly things on Earth. Ugliness cannot 
live. Beauty is eternal. 


Buses and Bluebells 

gooN you will be seeing bluebells 
on Woodbury Hill and I .buses 
in Whitehall. You will see the Severn 
flowing through her meadows, and I 
the streets flowing with humanity. 
You will be looking at the fish in the 
Teme, and I at the trams on West¬ 
minster Bridge. 

The Prime Minister among his 
people from Worcestershire 
© 

Tip-Cat 

'J'iie head of an Italian beauty is to 
be engraved on Italian bank notes. 
This will at least give them a face value. 
□ 

Jnfltjenza shows a preference for 
blondes. Yet it is not usually a light 
affliction. 

0 

Afghanistan and Switzerland have 
.signed a treaty of friendship. It 
would have been 
terrible to see their 
navies fighting. 

0 

Oxford's prospects 
again seem 
gloomy. We hear 
they are in Dark 
Blues. 

0 

A Paris poet is said 
to have read his 
poems aloud in a 
lion's cage. The lions 
seemed quite unhurt. 
□ 

We are ashamed of ; 
everything, says 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, that ought to be 
the basis of self-respect. Quite a base 
suggestion. . 

0 

Luck runs in curious grooves. And 
often in the wrong direction. 

0 

Jn his younger days Lord Birkenhead 
rode a high bicycle. Began on the 
highest circle and is now in it. 

© 

The Way to the Dogs 
"The greyhound-racing tracks are 
. simply - huge open-air gambling 
centres; where all classes and all ages 
are free to take the children's bread 
and give it to the dogs. ' 

This is not sport, but plunder. It 
is one large swindle from beginning to 
end. That which happens to the dogs 
happens to the spectators. Both are 
fooled. The dogs chase the skin of a 
hare, the spectators chase the skin 
of a hope. A dummy hare is the decoy 
for the dogs, dummy sport the decoy 
for the public. The only catch is 
made by the bookmakers and 
financiers. The whole matter was 
summed up in the ominous cry of the 
Wembley bus conductor This way 
to the dogs. Canon Marsh 

© 

The Fisherman’s Prayer 

Dear God, I’m 
Sailing on Thy 
Wide, wide sea; 

Please 

Guard my little ship 
- For me. 


A Sight to Encourage Us 

A country correspondent sends us this 
description of what she calls a sight to en¬ 
courage us. 

t was the wide hall of a Hampshire 
country house, and four or five 
little boys were scurrying about looking 
for caps and bicycle lamps. In came 
Mother. What was the programme ? 

" Daddy thought we might cycle 
into the town to see a new film. 
There is only just time, Mother; 
won’t it be fine ? '* 

“ What is the name of the film ? 
Oh, that! I know something about it, 
Daddy, and it is quite unsuitable for 
the boys. I don’t want them to go." 

Whereupon Daddy : “ Mother is 

right. I hadn’t remembered that, 
boys. You will have to content your¬ 
selves with your books and games in 
the schoolroom." 

Disappointment keen and bitter is 
on the rosy faces. 

“ Sorry, old chaps," says Daddy, 
and Mother smiles 'consolingly as 
she turns to her book. 

Upstairs trooped the boys with no 
word of anger or impertinence. It is 
impossible for the onlooker *not to 
see the perfect relationship between 
the two generations in this well¬ 
loved but well-disciplined home. 

© 

The Wanderer Returns 

The closing days of February were like 
the opening days of summer with the.wel¬ 
come flood of sunshine. 

S' 

Let me in, cries Brother Sun, prithee 
let me in! 

Some of you are sick and sad, some of 
you are thin; 

I will make you staunch and strong, 
Set you singing all day long, 

Light your eyes and tan your skin, 

If you only let me in. 

Fear the dark, cries Brother Sun, hate 
it much as sin ! 

Darkness is the friend of dirt, fever.is 
its kin. 

Open all your windows wide, 

Pull the curtains to the side, 

I will fight with Dark and win 
If you only let me in. 

When I come, says Brother Sun, birds 
and buds begin, 

Soon I load the Earth with fruit, fill the 
farmer’s bin. 

Not a single thing alive 
Lacking us can ever thrive 
(I the Sun and Air my twin), 
Therefore, brothers, let us in ! 

® . 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
ootball is' drawing big crowds 
away from bullfights at Seville. 
JAjnch counters for wild birds are 
to be set up in public parks at 
Milwaukee. 

Over 7000 shops and hawkers* 
barrows have been inspected 
in London without revealing one case 
of short weight. 

2fain is to return to the League of 
Nations. 

N unknown friend has provided a 
fund for the building of a sacristy 
for Westminster Abbey. 

J-Jalf a million is to be saved on the 
cost of the British Army. 



Peter Puck 
Wants ToKno;v 



If folk get hit 
when flowers 
begin toshoot 
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The Boy With a Pocketful of Stones 


A North London reader writes to say 
**■ how much ,he appreciates what the 
C.N. does in instilling into its readers a 
love for all living things—birds, animals, 
flowers, as well as parents, friends, and 
all mankind. He goes on to tell us 
how he came to a turning-point in his 
life when he was a boy. 

I used to fill my,pockets (he says) with 
carefully-selected stones, and as I 
strolled through the lanes, or crossed 
the woods and meadows, I made a 
target of anything that crossed my path. 
I was a bad shot, and never hit anything. 
But one day I saw a happy family of 
sparrows dusting themselves in the road. 
Here was my chance ; I,let fly. They all 
flew away except one. It lay there on 
the ground, dead, and it was in vain 
that I tried to bring it back to life. 


Many nights after that I had before 
me the picture of that dead sparrow. It 
was long before I felt I could be forgiven 
for destroying one of God’s creatures. 
No more did I take stones in my pockets. 
I took bread, hoping to make up for my 
sin. So I began to love living things 
and to find beauty in them. 

Then he goes on to tell us of the joy 
he feels in seeing his children possessed 
by the kindness he had not realised 
when he was as young as they are. 

There is nothing more pitiable than 
a dead bird. At one moment full of the 
joy of life, the next moment a draggled, 
shapeless thing, with its loveliness 
faded. Happy are they who are con¬ 
verted on the spot by the effect of their 
own thoughtlessness ; thrice happy they 
who never do such a wrong. 


BACK A HUNDRED YEARS 



A Red Indian princess, Princess Dawn-Mist, is here seen talking with a lady and gentleman 
of Baltimore, dressed in the costume of a century ago. Dawn-Mist’s world is little changed 
since those far-off days, but how vast have been the changes for the other two. Sec page 8. 
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SICILY’S ARMY OF 
RUFFIANS 

BREAKING UP THE MAFIA 

Mussolini Earns the Applause 
of the World 

A SPLENDID THING BEING DONE 

We have often found fault with 
Mussolini’s methods of government - in 
Italy, inasmuch as they have shown a 
disregard of the spirit of reasonable 
liberty; but he has well earned the 
applause of the world by his resolute 
suppression of what is known as the 
Mafia, a ruffianly secret society which 
had terrorised and plundered Sicily as 
long as anyone can remember. 

Secret societies have found a natural 
home in Southern Italy, owing to long- 
past ages of bad government; and 
better recent government has left them 
rooted, there. The worst of all such 
societies has been the Mafia. 

A Secret Terror 

It has honeycombed Sicily. Its final 
punishment of anybody who resisted its 
demands has been death by murder. It 
has compelled business people to pay to 
be left alone. It has even controlled 
elections by terrifying the citizens into 
voting according to its secret orders. 
Whole districts have lived under a 
burden *of fear, for any penalties it 
decreed were sure to be exacted. 

Why has it not been uprooted by the 
governing authorities whose place it has 
usurped ? The answer is that govern¬ 
ment in Italy has long been weak before 
Signor Mussolini took charge of it. 

It had been long known in Italy that 
Signor Mori is a fearless, resolute, and 
capable man, of the kind needed to search 
out the leaders of secret lawlessness and 
violence and their helpers, and to ensure 
safety and peace for all the citizens. 

Mussolini’s Purge 

Three times in the past have Italian 
Governments put this necessary work 
in Sicily into his hands, and on each 
occasion, as soon as he began to grapple 
with the evil and encounter the resist¬ 
ance of the members of the plundering 
Mali a, the Government lost heart, failed 
to support him, and timidly recalled 
him. They were afraid the* influence of 
the Mafia would be used against them 
at election times. And so secret extor¬ 
tion by the dreaded IVfafia went on 
unchecked, and no one has dared openly 
to oppose them. 

Not so Mussolini. He at least has no 
fears. He has ordered the troops in 
Sicily to stamp out this cruel and cun¬ 
ning lawlessness. The general in charge 
of the troops has reported that he would 
like to have Signor Mori as the Prefect 
in civil charge of the island, and 
Mussolini has recognised that Mori, as 
an Italian patriot, though not a Fascist, 
is fearless and thorough, and is the man to 
undertake this necessary and dangerous 
task of purifying Sicily from violence. 
Mori is now the Prefect. 

A Strong Prefect 

The effects of the appointment have 
been remarkable. Firmly backed by 
Mussolini, and by a judge as courageous 
as himself, Signor Mori has to a large 
extent cleared Sicily of the scourge of 
the Mafia. Hundreds, even thousands, 
of the ruffians have been identified and 
captured. The people generally breathe 
again freely. They are not afraid to 
appear as witnesses against those who 
have plundered them in the past. Signor 
Mori is hailed as a deliverer from a 
secret terror. 

There is a good hope that the Mafia 
will be entirely suppressed, though the 
* casualties sustained , have amounted to 
hundreds. Secret societies working by 
violence are one of the greatest dangers 
to civilisation, and the success of 
Mussolini in uprooting the Mafia is a 
triumph of firmness that all the world 
will gladly acknowledge. s 


A mong the many Negro spirituals sung 
in America is one " Swing low, 
sweet chariot,” and the chariot is that 
which will lift poor mortals to the land 
of the blest. 

It is strange to find such a thought 
again in India, which is half a world 
away, but the words of an intelligent 
native of Trivandrum, who saw the 
flying-boats of the Koyal Air Force 
pass over the sleepy villages of Southern 
India, recall it. . 

His venerable grandmother, He wrote 
to an Indian newspaper, was on her 
knees when he went to reassure her 
about the flyiiig-boats which had come 
whirling over the village. No one had 
ever seen anything like them. 

But was the old lady, dismayed at 
these roaring monsters ? Not a whit. 


She told her grandson in exalted words 
that four heavenly cars were descending 
on the Earth to bear bodily to Paradise 
the good and pious people of the place. 

She hinted that she was one of them. 
There was no trace of surprise in her 
explanation. The cars had come to 
fetch the right persons. 

Her grandson, who had left a literary 
composition in the midst of a sentence 
to visit his relative, declares that his 
envy of her composure was inexpressible. 
It was all that he could do to lift his 
eyes to the south where the planes had 
now become specks in the sunlit haze. 
Evidently they were not likely, to return 
for passengers. 

But he noted a spiritual uplift in 
every face he saw in Trivandrum. 
Everyone there felt himself to be a little 
nearer Heaven. 
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PRIDE OF STATE 

THE HONOUR OF THE 
CIVIL SERVICE 

Why Our Public Servants Must 
Be Above Suspicion 

A MISTAKE THAT LED TO RUIN 

A man has been dismissed, in the eyes 
of all the world, from one of the proudest 
posts in the British Empire. 

Every Briton is proud of the high 
code of honour which governs our Civil 
Service, and would be distressed if that 
honour were successfully challenged. 

There have been rumours of wrong¬ 
doing in a great Government Depart¬ 
ment, and they have proved to be to 
some extent well founded. Yet such 
has been the manner of the proving 
that our distress at the disclosures is 
swallowed up in pride. 

No Corruption 

The rumours were investigated by 
three of the highest officials in the Civil 
Service, and their ‘report has resulted' 
in severe punishment for three high 
officials in the Foreign Office. An 
Assistant Under-Secretary of State has 
been dismissed from the service ; another 
has been permitted to resign instead of 
being dismissed ; a third has been re¬ 
primanded and put back three years in 
seniority. All of them had done valuable 
work for their country, which is cer¬ 
tainly the poorer for the decisions 
arrived at. Yet nobody doubts that the 
decisions were right. 

What they did was to gamble in the 
rise and fall of foreign currencies, 
especially when the French franc was 
going through such extraordinary changes 
in Value. It is clear that men in such 
a position might easily get hold of secret 
information which would help them 
in their gambling, and might have op¬ 
portunities for carrying it on not open 
to other people. The Report has proved, 
however, that they used no secret in¬ 
formation and no . secret means. of 
communication, and indeed they did 
not act corruptly in any way. 

The Service Tradition 

If they had been ordinary private 
citizens all that could have been said 
against them was that they had been 
rather foolish people, especially as they 
lost heavily on the transactions. 

Nevertheless, they did what no civil 
servant can be allowed to do or ought to 
wish to do. Under every Government,' 
at the Treasury, for instance, when the 
Budget is being prepared, pieces of 
knowledge may be picked up which a 
man might turn to his private use, and 
which only his personal honour and the 
tradition of the service prevent him 
from so using. And it is a rule for civil 
servants, as for everybody.else, that 
they must avoid not only wTongdoing 
but even the suspicion of wrongdoing. 

Duty and Private Interests 

As the Report puts it, a civil servant 
must not put his' private interests 
before his duty, but must .also not put 
himself in a position where his duty and 
his interests conflict. He must not 
make use of his official position to help 
his private interests, but he must also 
avoid conducting his private affairs in 
a way which gives rise to the suspicion 
that he has abused his trust or betrayed 
a confidence. 

That is what three eminent civil 
servants say is expected of the Civil 
Service, and they say that the Civil 
Service acts up to the expectation. 

Everybody will’be sorry for the men 
whose careers have been ruined by folly, 
but it is something that this discovery 
has given the opportunity for a re¬ 
statement of the high standard of 
honour steadily maintained by the Civil 
Service as a whole. 
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WORKER’S MAGNA 
CARTA 

EIGHT HOURS FOR ALL 
THE WORLD 

Why it Hangs Fire from Year 
to Year 

THE BRITISH POSITION 

It is to be greatly regretted that 
Britain stil) finds herself compelled to 
stand before the world as an obstruction 
to a great reform. 

The most earnest efforts of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office at Geneva since 
it was created have been centred on 
the hope of securing by law all over the 
world a working week of not more than 
48 hours. The Convention which should 
bring this to pass in the legislation of 
each country was drawn up at the first 
Conference and warmly adopted by 
Governments and employers alike as 
well as by workers, and in the eight years 
since then it has been in the front of the 
l.L.O. programme.- 

Unfair Competition 

But the British Government declares 
it cannot ratify the Convention in its 
present form, and proposes that it 
should be revised. Two conferences have 
already been held in order to clear away 
difficulties, and it was thought that the 
last one, held in London, had succeeded 
in doing so. 

The difficulty of the British Govern¬ 
ment, Mr. Baldwin explains, is its doubt 
whether all the countries that have 
accepted the Convention understand its 
provisions in the same sense. The actual 
practice in France today, for instance, 
on such matters as the payment of 
25 per cent extra for overtime is not in 
accordance with the Convention. 

Wc must not leave ourselves open to 
unfair competition, Mr. Baldwin says; 
but when he is convinced that the Con¬ 
vention is understood in foreign countries 
in exactly the same way as it is at home 
he will be ready to ratify it. It would 
then be a buttress to our own standard 
of living instead of being a danger to it. 

Waiting for Britain 

Let us hope that time will come soon. 
France and Germany have announced 
their intention to put the Convention 
into force when we do. Naturally they 
cannot, take the risk of fixing hours of 
work in their factories while we are free 
at any time to increase them in ours. 
Our delay has stopped ratification by all 
other countries. 

Workers in all parts of the world have 
grown to think of the Hours Convention 
as their Magna Carta, their guarantee 
against any return to longer working 
clays, their symbol for a better future. 

The delay in ratification greatly 
restricts the usefulness of the l.L.O., as 
so much of its work is bound up with 
this Convention, affecting the lives of 
workers in so many ways. Taking only 
one example, it is a proved fact that 
men and women working in factories 
or elsewhere are far more liable to 
accidents when they are over-tired at 
the end of a long day. 


C.O.D. 

The New Post Office Success 

C.O.D. has already been running 
nearly two years, and it is pronounced 
a complete success. 

C.O.D.'stands, of course, for.cash on 
delivery. It is the Post Office system 
of delivering goods and collecting the 
money for them: ■*. 

In the first year over a million 
packets were delivered, and the present 
rate is a million and a half a year, of 
an average value of £1 a packet. The 
system works smoothly and is self- 
s ipporting, and the trader gets his 
money within two or three days of the 
despatch of the packet. 


Uncle Tim leaves 
His Cabin 

His : .Excellency Timothy Michael 
Flealy, now in his seventy-third year, 
has just retired from the office of 
Governor-General of the Irish Free 
State, after holding that position for 
five years to the satisfaction of all who 
are concerned for the prosperity and 
peace of Ireland. 

Look round the world where you will 
there are few more striking illustrations 
to be found of the possibilities of per¬ 
sonal success than the career of Mr. Tim 
Healy, who five years ago succeeded a 
long line of noblemen as titular head of 
Southern Ireland, and on the tongues of 
his jocular countrymen changed the 
name of the Viceregal Lodge, the place 
of visible power, to Uncle Tim's Cabin. 

The Poslmasier’s Son 

More years ago than he cares to count 
the present writer, wandering in Ireland 
that he might tell English people of its 
beauties, came almost unawares to the 
lovely little ancient town of Lismore, 
where the Duke of Devonshire's com¬ 
manding castle looked loftily over the 
glass} 7 pools and climbing woods of the 
Blackwater to the Knockmealdown 
Mountains. So entranced was he by 
the place that he forgot to inquire the 
post-time, and his description was late. 

" Sure/* said the genial landlord of the 
hotel, " it’s beyond time, and the bag’s 
made up by now ; but it’s not gone, 
and the postmaster’ll open it for you.” 

It was a true forecast of what hap¬ 
pened. The postmaster first looked 
grim, and then in his Irish easy good 
nature opened the closed bag and put 
the errant letter in. Twenty-five years 
afterwards the son of the postmaster of 
Lismore was chosen, with general assent, 
as the first Governor-General of his 
native part of the British Empire. 

Law and Politics 

Never could there be any doubt about 
Tim Ilealy’s cleverness. At the age of 
25 he was a member of the British 
Parliament. Four.years after he was 
called to the Irish Bar. In the meantime 
he had married a daughter of the well- 
known Irish journalist M.P., Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan. The law was the most natural 
career for an Irishman with such an 
alert mind and ready, caustic tongue ; 
but he had to fight his way steadily up. 
He Avas practising fifteen years before he 
became a Q.C. appearing at the Irish 
Bar, and eleven years more before he 
was a K.C. practising at the English Bar. 

Once started on any course he per¬ 
sisted in it as long as anything was left 
unaccomplished. Though his party in 
Ireland (the Nationalists) was divided 
and sub-divided he remained a member 
of the British Parliament for 38 years, 
always having a small group round him, 
and too clever to be neglected. 

Trusted by Both Sides 

Really the most remarkable part of 
Mr. Healy’s successful life-has been his 
emergence from political strife that at 
times seemed bitter with a free use of 
clever satire that now and then seemed 
to soar into an atmosphere of general 
confidence and acceptance. 

His countrymen came to realise that 
what happens when a controversial 
" scrap ” is on is on the surface (par¬ 
ticularly in Ireland) and that it is 
the steady judgment underneath that 
counts. And so Mr. Healy was trusted 
on all sides, and has filled a difficult 
period of high office with dignity and 
without flaw, and has given to the world 
another instancebf a self-made man who, 
having no advantages of birth or outside 
help, won his way to the highest post 
his country affords. 


THE SHAME OF TWO CITIES 

It is pointed out that Leeds and 
Bradford, two of the richest cities in 
England, have over a hundred thousand 
people in back-to-back houses, which all 
the rules of health condemn. 


JOHN ING OF THE 
TEMPLE 

Fifty Years of Faithful 
Service 

THIRD GENERATION IN 
A PORTER’S LODGE 

Lawyers like, to pretend that they are 
grim people with hearts of flint. They 
look very fierce when they visit the 
photographer, and they say biting things 
to each other in court. 

But they do not deceive the C.N. 
Even Peter Puck knows that their 
hearts arc not a bit flinty. Did we not 
catch them planting roses the other day, 
and have we'not found them out again, 
this time doing honour to an old servant? 

Many famous lawyers gathered in one 
of the storied chambers of the Middle 
Temple when Lord Reading made a 
presentation to John Ing. Lord Reading 
is Treasurer of the Inn, and he has been 
an Ambassador, Lord Chief Justice, and 
Viceroy of India. No more distinguished 
man could have been chosen to tell John 
Ing that all the members of the Inn 
loved him. 

Beyond All Praise 

John has been the library porter for 
50 years. His father held the same post 
for 35 years, his grandfather for 39, and 
his great-grandfather for 30. For 
generations these men have carried out 
their duties in a manner " beyond all 
praise." They have helped young 
lawyers, and old ones toor They have 
been faithful and scrupulous. They have 
loved the old books and buildings and 
memories of the Temple, and have given 
their lives to it. 

That is why John Ing was asked the 
other day to accept a gold watch and a 
cheque for ^100 when he completed his 
half century at the Temple. 

When Lord Reading gave John Ing 
these tokens of goodwill he recalled his 
own early days at the Bar, and said how 
much the elder Ing had helped him. 
That must have pleased John as much 
as the watch and the money. 

After he had thanked everyone John 
Ing told them that he did not want to 
retire, for to rest is to rust, and to rust 
is to rot. Let us hope, then, it will be 
many years before he leaves the Temple, 
and that he will add greatly to his 
family’s long record of 154 years’ service. 


THE NAME OF A CONGO BOY 

A missionary in Belgian Congoland, 
West Central Africa, gives the following 
account of how names are given there, 
in much the same way nicknames are 
given here sometimes. 

A missionary noticing that an African 
lad was walking frequently round his 
house asked his cook-boy who the lad 
was. "What is your name-?"" asked 
the cook-boy. a Botema mbwa,” was 
the answer. Now Botema mbwa means 
" The heart of a dog." 

"Is that your real name ? " asked 
the cook-boy. " No," said the lad, 
" but they have named me Botema 
mbwa because, like a dog, when I want a 
tiling I go on until I get it. If a dog 
smells meat he will try to get it, and 
no matter how often he is driven away 
he will return. I am like that." 

Our correspondent knew a girl who 
was hampered by a long and awkward 
name—Oki’w'otonaka, meaning "Whom 
you hated." Here is the explanation 
of this strange name. -Previously the 
mother of this child had lost- her 
children, and she believed their deaths 
were caused by evil spirits. So she gave 
this child a name which she thought 
would lead the bad spirits to think 
nobody cared for her, and so they 
would leave her alone and she would be 
safe. So deeply are these poor people 
under the dread of malicious spirits. 


BEFORE THE IRON 
HORSE 

TREKKING IN THE EARLY 
DAYS 

The Old Wagon That Crept 
Along the Old Trail 

MEETING OF ANCIENT 
VEHICLES 

It is not often in these days that even 
the Americans have the opportunity to 
see real Indians, most of whom are kept 
by the Government in lands set apart 
for them, but one of our travelling 
correspondents, now back in England, 
had the chance of seeing 33 members of 
the Blackfoots. 

They were sent to Baltimore from 
their reservation in Glacier National 
Park in order that they might take part 
in the demonstration of early methods of 
transportation used by the American 
Indian before the coming of the rail¬ 
road. It took them two weeks to cross 
the continent from the North-West to 
Baltimore, where they were to take 
part in the great pageant in connection 
with the Railroad Exhibition, for they 
came in two small historic coaches 
drawn by a little old locomotive, the 
first one that ever ran west of the 
Mississippi River. 

At Baltimore Fair 

On their arrival at the Fair of the 
Iron Horse the Red Men took little time 
in setting up their picturesque tepees 
in preparation for their two-weeks stay, 
and the Indian camp proved to be one 
of the chief sources of interest at the 
Baltimore Fair, which will long be re¬ 
membered by its million visitors last year. 

The daily pageant of the Fair was 
headed by the Red Indians on their pack- 
horses, followed by the quaint con¬ 
trivances which the Red Man used for 
conveyance on land before the coming 
of the white man to America. The Red 
Indians bore such picturesque names as 
Chief Little Dog, Owen Heavy Breast, 
Wades-in-Water, Princess Dawn Mist : 
and among them was Chief Two-Guns* 
White-Calf, who posed for the head on 
the Buffalo nickel coin, 

A Wagon of 1813 

After the Red Indians at the. Fair 
came the counterpart of the old English 
stage coach taken across the sea just 
before the Revolution. One could pic¬ 
ture it in bygone days starting from the 
Sign of the Indian Queen, a famous 
tavern at Washington, and lumbering 
along the old trail, so rich in scenery 
and legend, a stage road surveyed 
largely by George Washington himself, 
which later became the 1 route of the Iron 
Horse winding westward from Baltimore. 

An actual Conestoga wagon built in 
1S13 represented the next step in 
American transportation. This large, 
solid-looking wagon, with huge back 
wheels and smaller front ones, drawn by 
six horses, was named after a tribe of 
Indians of Iroquois stock who once 
held, land on the bank of the Potomac 
River. Arched picturesquely over the 
top is a' large canopy of canvas slanting 
far forward in front and far backward 
in the rear, making a roomy vehicle. 

On the Old Post-Roads 

By the time the Conestoga came into 
use in New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania there were 2000 miles of 
miscellaneous post-roads in America. 
Travelling over the few good roads and 
the many bad ones in those days was 
an uncomfortable adventure. Mud 
holes were the rule, and a day’s journey 
was necessary to cover the distance 
that can be made today in an hour. 

.When the historic trek across the 
Western plains began the hardy 
frontiersmen adopted an even more 
famous wagon, the prairie' schooner, so 
well known on the films today as the 
Covered Wagon. .Picture on paw c 
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THE TREES OF 
THE MALL 

LONDON WATCHES OVER 
HER AVENUE 

The Glorious Way That Leads 
Into Trafalgar Square 

PLANES WITH A HISTORY 

We are a queer people, with odd little 
comers and kinks in our national mind. 
An example of this has come up in regard 
to the trees in the Mall. 

No other trees in the world are like 
these. They stand in lovely ranks, 
four parallel rows stretching from the 
Duke of York steps to the Victoria 
Memorial. They are the special posses¬ 
sion of the Londoner, not only those 
leisured people who stroll through at 
any time, but the thousands of workers 
who walk along the Mall morning and 
evening on their way to and from work. 

Early Complaints 

We watch the Mall trees jealously. 
They are an institution, ail event, like 
Chestnut Sunday and the number of 
bunches of grapes on the Hampton 
Court vine. They are talked about in 
Parliament. People write to the papers 
about them. They were writing to the 
papers about them furiously sixteen 
years ago. 

In 1911 some Londoners got very 
angry about the way the Mali trees had 
been pruned. They had been pruned 
cone shape, the branches gradually 
tapering from below to the single leader 
at the top. This seemed wrong. A stiff 
correspondence-, was started about it. 
People said the plane trees had been 
Berlinised, that they had been made to 
look like Noah’s Ark trees, or German 
Christmas trees. 

An Expert’s Opinion 

The subject came up in Parliament, 
and there was some bitter discussion. 
In the end the Government said “ This 
correspondence must now cease,” and 
chose a wise man. Professor Bay ley 
Balfour, Regius Keeper of the Edim 
burgh Royal Botanical Gardens, to give 
an opinion. Professor Balfour went into 
committee on the Mall trees all by him¬ 
self, walked up and down and up and 
down and looked at each one carefully. 
Then he went home and wrote a report. 

The report was published as a Govern¬ 
ment White Paper. It was a long report 
full of learned words, but it meant just 
six words— The Mall trees are all right. 
After a White Paper no one dared to 
say a word. It was left to Time to show 
who was right. 

Roots in the Gravel 

Now Time has done its work; after 
sixteen years we know that the man 
who pruned the trees and Professor 
Bay ley Balfour who reported on them 
were right, and everybody else was 
wrong. They are a most ‘beautiful 
shape today ; the four unbroken lines 
of symmetrical trees are just right in 
their surroundings. 

We are glad to know that something 
else is all right, as well as the shape of the 
trees, and that is their general health. 
For, after all, the Mall trees have been 
what the Scotsman called a difficult 
proposition. No one except the Mall 
gardeners have any idea how terrible 
is the soil in which they must grow. 

This.soil was described in the House 
of Commons, when the Mall tree question 
came up in Parliament, about twenty 
years ago, as three feet of solid gravel. 
That was the time when they : were 
being planted. Deep trenches were dug 
and filled with the very best available 
soil. In this the young planes were 
planted, and they thrived happily. But 
as the years went by the roots pushed 
farther and reached the basic soil of the 
Mall, which is good for nothing. Since 
then they have teen carefully watched. 
They were extremely carefully watched 
after the drought of 107 t rvr<1 the drv 


The Car at the 
Door 

A Surprise for a Good 
Parson 

People who do land things like to 
hear of kind things. Here is one that 
comes to us from South Africa. 

In the Eastern Province is a minister 
whom everybody loves, whatever branch 
of the Church of All Good Men he may 
belong to. Particularly do the young 
love him. He is too lame to get about 
much on foot, so he has travelled, not 
without difficulty, on a motor-bicycle. 

A year ago, at a dangerous corner, 
he was run into by a car (for that kind 
of thing happens in South Africa as well 
as here) and his bicycle and side-car 
were smashed up. He, however, though 
badly shaken and bruised, was not 
more seriously hurt. 

What next ? Well, presently a me¬ 
chanic from a garage drove up to his 
door with a lovely new car and a note, 
both of which he left. And this was the 
note: “ From a friend who wishes to re¬ 
main anonymous, a gift in appreciation 
of devoted service and many kindnesses.” 

A fine instance that of not letting the 
left hand know what the right hand does. 


HERCULANEUM 
Digging Up the Buried City 

News comes that good progress is 
being made with the renewed excava¬ 
tions at Herculaneum. 

It has always been the theory that 
while Pompeii was burned to the 
ground before it was buried in ashes 
Herculaneum was overwhelmed by a 
river of mud. Thus, while wooden 
articles are very rare in Pompeii, they 
were expected to be well-preserved in 
Herculaneum. Wooden doors and 
window-frames have been found in the 
recent excavations, but it is noticed with, 
surprise that they are all partly burned. 

The diggers have pushed along one 
of the minor streets, and a whole 
block to the south of it has been un¬ 
covered and found to contain the same 
sort of shops and houses as have been 
revealed in Pompeii. 

One magnificent doorway has been 
found belonging to a rich patrician's 
house of fine proportions, but the 
danger- of subsidence has postponed 
further operations at that point. Me¬ 
chanical excavation tools are being used 
for the first time in archaeological ex¬ 
ploration, with the result that in a 
few months work has been done which, 
used to take 20 years. Over a million 
cubic feet of earth ■ and hardened mud 
have been removed. Pictures on page 3 


Continued from the previous column 
spring that followed. Last autumn they 
lost their leaves too soon and looked 
rather unhappy. There has been an¬ 
other correspondence in the papers, 
and we are glad to hear that they are 
doing as well as can be expected, and 
in course of time will be really fine trees. 

Before that day arrives there will 
doubtless be another correspondence, 
and more questions in Parliament, and 
probably another White Paper, for in a 
few years a burning question will arise. 
When the trees were planted, twice as 
many were put in as were necessary. 
There will be one thing certain then: 
whichever trees the gardeners take out 
when the branches begin to crowd each 
other somebody will write to the papers 
and say the wrong trees have been 
taken out. Somebody will count- them 
from the running water of the fountain 
to Captain Cook by the Coronation 
Arch and say it was a positive crime 
to take out Number Eleven and leave 
Number Ten. 

We are sorry for the tree manager 
of our good Office of Works, but we are 
glad, in the meantime, that his little 
charges are doin-r well. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Denmark is now able to receive elec¬ 
tricity from Sweden by^submarine cable. 

Mrs. Abraham Walker, of Holbrook 
Moor in Derbyshire, has 106 descendants 
living. 

A hen which figured in a case at 
Grimsby Police Court laid an egg on the 
solicitor’s table. 

Home-Grown Furs 

One shilling each is being paid for 
moleskins in Lincolnshire, and rabbit 
skins are 6d. each. 

The Rich 

There are 562 millionaires in Great 
Britain, and 4500 people with an income 
of ^10,000 a year. 

Housing and Revenue 

Nearly a quarter of a million new 
buildings came under the Income Tax 
last year. . 

Scout Statistics 

Since the Scout movement began over 
three million boys have been members 
in fifty countries. 

Enforcing Prohibition 

There have been over 200,000 convic¬ 
tions and ^8,000,000 paid in fines under 
the Prohibition Act. 

The Safety of the Child 

It is forbidden by law to leave children 
under five in a room with a lighted fire 
without a fireguard. 

The World’s Banker 

The United States now holds half the 
world’s supply of gold, * about 900 
million pounds. 

The Safest Lives 

The Scottish Temperance Insurance 
Company last year allowed a discount 
of .£11,000 on the premiums of total 
abstainers. 

No Baths at Chequers 

The Prime Minister's week-end.visitors 
at Chequers had to do without baths 
not long ago owing to a breakdown 
of the pumping machinery. 

The Hole in the Street 

A road at Claphani junction being 
observed to wobble under the traffic, the 
street was closed, and a cavity ten feet 
deep was found below the concrete. 

THE OLD ADMIRALS 
A Gallant Company 

We all know that salt preserves and 
have learned of the healthful properties 
of salt water. Is it possible that the good 
old age of so many French admirals is 
due to their life on the ocean wave ? 

A Brest newspaper informs us that 
Admiral Touchard, who is 83, was seen 
recently in Paris walking without an 
overcoat on an ice-cold day. Admiral 
Besson, who is 84, is also quite as vigor¬ 
ous, and has not changed during the last 
twenty years. Admiral ' Fournier and 
Admiral Servan are 85 ; Admiral Nabona 
is 87, Admiral Godin 89, Admiral Bel- 
langer 90. But the oldest is Admiral 
Floucaud de Foucroy, who is 9G. He 
started service in a wooden ship in 1847. 


THE DOGS AND THE DAIMLER 

. A correspondent sends us this note 
of something he saw in the streets of 
'Nottingham the other day. 

A lordly Daimler, , sleek and polished, 
was on its way out of the town when a 
large Alsatian bounded into the road, 
followed by two little fox-terrier puppies. 
The older dog saw the approaching car, 
but the puppies were too intent on their 
gambols to be aware of danger, and 
frisked about in the middle of the road, 
right in the path of -The Daimler. The 
car looked too haughty - to take the 
trouble of avoiding little dogs, but the 
driver had a kind heart, and in a second 
the car was at a, standstill. 

There was no hooting, loud shouting, 
or strong words; the driver waited 
patiently till the antics of the puppies, 
took them out of harm's way, and then 
quietly went on. 


FOUR PLANETS IN 
THE MORNING SKY 

WONDERS OF THE 
PRAESEPE 

Cluster of Stars Seen as a 
Faint Patch of Light 

WHERE OUR SUN WOULD 
BE INVISIBLE 

By the C.N, Astronomer 

The four planets, Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
and Saturn, are just now all apparent to 
the naked eye in the early morning sky. 

On Saturday morning, and during 
the early part of next week, Mercury 
and Venus will appear in close proximity, 
being at their nearest on Sunday 
morning, March iS ; then Mercury will 
be above, and slightly to the left of, 
Venus, about twice the Moon's apparent 
width away. But they will botli be 
very low down near the horizon at the 
best time for observation, for they do 
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The Praesepe among some of the stars of Cancer 


not rise until nearly hall-past five, while 
the Sun rises at 6.io, so there is little 
chance of seeing them. They will be 
somewhat to the left of due south-east. 

This Sunday morning will, however, 
if fine, have another attraction in the 
south-east sky, because the crescent 
Moon will be there ; while a little way 
to the left of her Mars may be ’seen, 
easily identified by his slightly rosy 
tint. He will be about nine times the 
Moon's apparent width away; but as 
Mars does not rise until about five 
o'clock lie will appear faintin the 
dawn, and low down near the horizon. 

Mars is at present about 1S0 million 
miles away ; but our world is approach¬ 
ing , him and gradually reducing the 
distance, so that by next autumn he will 
be a brilliant object in the evening sky. 

During the dark, moonless nights of 
next week a very interesting region of 
the constellation of Cancer might be 
explored with field or opera glasses. It 
lies midway, and slightly to the right of, 
the stars Gamma and Delta in Cancer. 
There will be found the- star-cluster of 
the Praesepe. Our star map will help us 
to identify it. To locate Gamma and 
Delta we must refer to last week’s map. 

This Praesepe, the Manger of an¬ 
tiquity, suggests why Gamma and 
Delta were called the Asses. It appears 
to tlic eye like a patch of faintly luminous 
mist, easily seen on a dark night; 
actually it is a vast congregation of 
suns, upward of 500, of which between 25 
and 50 will be readily perceived through 
glasses, according to their power. 

Light Travels 580 Years 

Calculations based on the spectrum 
or analysed light from these suns have, 
according to Professor Russell, shown 
that this immense cluster of suns is at 
a distance 38 million times as great 
as that of our Sun ; so their light has 
been 580 years reaching us. 

Most of them arc far advanced in stel¬ 
lar evolution, and probably have numbers 
of worlds revolving round them. 

Though as stars all these suns of the 
Praesepe appear very close together, 
actually enormous distances amount¬ 
ing to several light-years separate 
many of tliem. To any possible inhabit¬ 
ants of any worlds of the Praesepe our 
Sun would be invisible, and therefore 
non-existent; unless they possessed most 
powerful telescopes; then our Sun would 
appear like one of the faintest of those 
scintillating specks, while our world and 
all the planets of the Solar System would 
be unseen and unknown. G. F. M. 
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ST. PALFRY’S CROSS 

The Tale ot a & By 

Lost Inheritance Gunby Hadath 


CHAPTER 21 

A Hot Scent 

H ad he dared to take a good 
look at Roach David would 
have seen that his enemy had not 
only shed a great deal of his sleek¬ 
ness but had put off his Torfcrry 
air of importance. There he was 
all the lawyer, the man of affairs ; 
here he was the man of the moun¬ 
tains only. But a man with im¬ 
patience written largely across him. 

Dropping uninvited into a chair, 
he looked about him with a fretful 
expression. 

“ I passed just now,” he began, 
“and thought you were open. 
When 1 come back I have to 
hammer to make myself heard ! 
But,- anyhow, I have found someone 
here at last. I’ve been calling for 
days, but your door is always 
closed.” 

" Ah, but the year is young yet 
for climbing, m’sieur. It is merely 
the accident that I looked in this 
morning.” 

“ Well,” '.aid Roach, “ I want 
you to do something for me.” 

“ And m’sicur’s name ? ” 

” Is Roach. R-o-a-c-li. I’m an 
Englishman.” 

“ Perhaps m'sicur will do me the 
honour to write his name down.” 

The lawyer Avhipped out a card 
and pushed it across. 

" Now, I want a guide at once,” 
lie announced, “ to the Col du 
Bonhomme.” 

Down with a thump went some 
papers out of the cupboard. 

“ Ah, stupid ! ” exclaimed 
Chapclland * over his shoulder. 
“ Your pardon, m!sieur,” lie added 
to Roach in the same breath. 
“ My Andre here is all thumbs 
today with excitement. His fete 
day, you comprehend. M’sieur was 
inquiring ? 

“For a guide to the Col du 
Bonhomme.” 

“ But the pass is not open,” 
said Cliapelland, shaking his head. 
“I can’t help that.” 

“ But the snows are too 
dangerous as yet.” 

Roach - frowned and contem¬ 
plated his boots for a moment. 
“ Bah ! ” he retorted. “ It’s child’s 
play, the Col du Bonhomme.”. 

“ M’sicur knows ? ” uttered 
Clin pelland gravely. “ He has climb¬ 
ed our white mountain before ? ” 

“ Often and often years ago, 
when I was younger. I climbed 
one year with an Englishman, 
Keddic. You may remember him ?” 

Not a muscle quivered on Chapel- 
land’s face. " But so many climbed 
with me in my young days,” he 
answered. “ And your English 
names ! M’sicur will excuse me, 
I'm sure.” 

You don’t remember him ! 
You arc Cliapelland, aren’t you ? 
ICcddie has often spoken to me 
about you.” 

“ M’sieur is too amiable,” mur¬ 
mured Chapclland, bowing. “ But 
our Col du Bonhomme ? True, a 
child could cross doubtless in 
August. But may I remind 
m’sieur that we are in May. The 
refuge on the Col is not open yet. 
Besides, the snow is late on the 
mountains this year. Nor do I like 
the weather. More snow will fall.” 

“ But I’m going ! ” growled 
Roach. 

“ If m'sicur will destroy himself 
— bien f But I must not encourage 
him. Unless”—thcie Chapelland 
paused—“ unless,” he repeated, 
“ m’sieur has some special reason 
for seeking the Col ? ” 

A scowl crossed Roach's brbw,- 
but he laughed it off instantly.; 
“ What reason would I have except 
for the climb?' And—-er—to -cross 
into Italy over the Col,” he added 
in palpable afterthought. 

“ True, one can cross.into Italy,” 
murmured the other. “ If the 


passes were open,” he qualified 
quietly, “ but if m’sieur will be so 
kind as to leave me his address— 
he is staying in the village ? ” 

“ At the Moderne,” said Roach. 

“Ah, l’Hotel Moderne,” recited 
Chapelland in a loud voice, making 
a memorandum at the same time. 
“ Then I will let m’sieur know when 
the Col can be safely attempted.” 

A sneer crossed Roach’s thin 
lips. He nodded, and went. 

They waited for his footsteps to 
die away down the quiet little 
street through which so few passed 
yet; and then they stared at each 
other, each with the same thought. 
St. Palfry’s Cross must be on the 
Col du Bonhomme. 

“ Yet surely I should have heard 
of it,” muttered Chapelland. . 

Securing his. crutches with 
David's assistance, he rose and 
crossed to one of the hanging charts 
where he pointed to a depression 
which sank between the great rock- 
walls and peaks toward the Italian 
end "of the Mont Blanc massif. 
“ There he is, your Col,” he de¬ 
clared, “ and there, farther on, 
stands the Refuge on the Croix of 
the Col du Bonhomme. A strong 
stone hut, that refuge. To give 
shelter to climbers.” 

“ How high is the Col ? ” en¬ 
quired David. 

The old Frenchman struck him¬ 
self d roily upon the forehead. 
“ Ah, you English,” ,*he sighed, 
“ count the boots but we count the 
metres. No, not the boots, the 
feet,” he corrected himself. “ Stay ! 
I do the small sum. In your English 
feet the Col he is eight thousand.” 

“ Phew ! ” exclaimed David. 

“ And now to lunch,” said his 
friend. 

. And, smiling, he led the way to 
a wheeled chair which a. dark 
pleasant-faccd young man had 
just drawn to the door. 

“ Voila ! ” beamed M. Chapel¬ 
land, settling himself in his chair 
with his crutches propped up beside 
him. “ You, mon ami David, will 
walk at my side while son Andre he 
pushes. Son Andre, who does not 
keep his fete today,” he added, with 
the gentlest of gentle chuckles. 

CHAPTER 22 

In the Valley 

n the pretty farmstead behind 
the trees they conducted him 
to a kitchen with a vast chimney 
shaft ascending straight to the 
open sky. 

“ But when the snows fall we 
put his cap on,” smiled Andre, dis¬ 
closing the simple pulley which 
lowered the cowl; while Madame 
Chapelland, whose face was as 
pleasant as her son’s, set bowls of 
soup on the table and veal roasted 
to the veritable colour of sunshine. 

David had never eaten such a 
good lunch, nor one so seasoned 
-with the salt of warm welcome. 

“And now,” his host said briskly 
when they had finished, “ we plan 
our campaign.” 

Whereupon they went into 
family council, for Madame had 
been taken into their confidence. 
It was she who invited David to 
stay at the farm. “ For in the 
village,” she argued, “ Roach he 
will detect you.” 

Eventually their plan found a 
part for four persons ; 

Martin was to remain below at 
Le Fayet, where he would run less 
risk of attracting attention, be¬ 
cause Roach must be given iio 
chance to suspect he had been 
followed. David was to lie low at 
the farm. Chapelland was to. set 
quiet inquiries on foot among the 
guides here and along the Chamonix 
valley regarding any cross more 
recently erected on the Col. 

Son Andre was to keep his eye 
on Roach. 

“ But how,” David uttered 
thoughtfully, “ can he do that ? ” 

“ Regardes done ! ” replied M. 
Chapetland, smiling, and indicating 
a large, newly-scalded milk carrier. 


“ Roach he inhabits the. Moderne, 
is-it not so? Chapclland’s farm 
supplies the Moderne. with milk. 
Morning and evening my Andre 
carries it there, strapped on his 
shoulders in that bidon I show you. 
How easy, then, for him to learn 
all he wills.” 

There seemed no flaw in their 
plans and David rejoiced. 

He had left his rucksack at the 
head of the mountain railway, 
whither Andre presently went to 
fetch it. Then after dusk he him¬ 
self slipped down to Le Fayet, 
bearing his marvellous budget of 
news to old. Martin. “ And, 
MaYtin,” said he, “ we can’t do 
without you down here, . because 
you sort of bottle up Roach at this 
end. See ? He can’t do a bolt to 
England without taking train here.” 

“ Aye, I see,” Martin put in,‘ not 
very cheerfully. For it went 
against the grain to be left out of 
action. Then, “ Yon don’t forget 
she’ll be expecting a letter ? ” he 
uttered. 

I've written Aunt. Deborah a 
huge one already. And posted it. 
I've told her all about everything.” 

Martin cast a glance round his 
ill-furnished room. The window 
was broken, the stove they had 
lighted was smoking. “ I've fallen 
on my feet here, young master,” he 
purred ; “ and that's another bit 
of luck you can tell her. But I’d 
dearly iove to be playing my drum 
to these foreign folk. I’ll miss the 
drum if you keep me down hero 
too long.” 

Oh, Martin, aren't they afraid 
of you ? ” David exclaimed. 

A tiny child put its head in the 
door as he spoke. Old Martin 
whistled. The little one came and 
looked up in his face, with one 
chubby hand at its mouth and one 
on his knee. “ Nay,” he answered 
simply, “ they don’t seem scared 
of me, master.” 

“ Martin, I’ll come down every 
day when it’s dusk, if 1 can. If I 
can’t I ll post you a card to say 
all goes* well.” And, shaking hands 
on the promise, David went off. 

Next evening when he returned 
according to plan he reported 
Andre's latest news from the 
Moderne. This was that Roach had 
gone for the day to Les Contamines, 
the village near the end of the Val 
de Mont Joie. And on the following 
evening he brought down word 
that Roach had been speaking of 
the gentle climb up Mont Joly. 
Whereat Martin looked grave. 
“ That's to get his legs in trim, 
master. Depend upon it, he means 
to go up the Col.” 

“ But Chapelland says that the 
passes aren't open yet. Roach 
wouldn’t attempt that climb yet.” 

But Martin looked unconvinced. 

“ Don’t forget,” he demurred, 
“ that Lawyer Roach is not a no¬ 
vice in mountain work. And where 
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there’s a will with a man like that 
there’s a way.” 

“Oh, Martin,” cried David, 
whose spirits were high, ** you’re 
a pessimist ! ” 

“Nay, only an old man who's 
seen the world, master,” said 
Martin. Then he inquired, was 
there any news of St. Palfry ? 

“ Not yet. But the guides are 
asking of one another. Oh, Chapel- 
land’s got them all on it.” 

Yet David had nothing to tell 
of the cross the next day, although 
he brought tidings not unexciting. 

“ Martin,” he said, “ Andre has 
heard at the Moderne that to¬ 
morrow Roach is going for three 
days to Chamonix. For three days, 
Martin. He isn’t climbing, for he 
isn’t taking liis kit-” 

“ Did he go up Mont Joly ? ” 

” Yes, lie went up Mont Joly,” 
said David. “ But he told Madame 
.Onset at the Moderne that he was 
going to Chamonix on business, but 
asked her to keep his room as he'd 
be sure to be back. For three days, 
Martin ! Oh, don’t you see what a 
chance we’ve got ? ” 

“ To follow him ? ” 

“ No. Our cross is nowhere near 
Chamonix. All the Chamonix 
guides are dead certain of that. 
No, Martin ; when Roach is safely 
out of the way you’ll come up to 
the village and we'll go right down 
the valley to Notre Dame de la 
Gorge,” cried David, whose hosts 
were teaching him the locality. 
“ And there we can see where the 
climb to our Col begins ; its start 
is up an old road made by the 
Romans. See, Martin ? We’ll 
have a good squint. And I’ll take 
my rucksack just to feel how heavy 
it is when one’s going,” 

“ Will I get back here the same 
night ? ” 

“ Oh, rather ! ” laughed David. 

But he was too cocksure. He 
reckoned without Alpine weather. 
On the following day after Roach 
had been watched safely off there 
arrived in the village about the 
same time as Martin a thunder¬ 
storm' of such persistence and 
violence that nothing more could 
he done except to stay indoors. 
“ Still, tomorrow ! ” said David. 

They kept Martin there for the 
night. And first thing in the 
morning of! the two started. 

David, as he had promised him¬ 
self, was carrying his rucksack packed 
just as he would have packed it 
for a long climb, to test his powers 
of porterage against the day when 
he would be called upon, as he 
hoped, to ascend to the Col. He 
had also a very stout stick with an 
iron-shod tip, and his mackintosh 
slung at his side by a strap. He 
was wearing a black beret, too, 
which made him quite French, and 
his boots were the heavy climbing 
boots of the country. Martin’s 
gigantic height required an alpine 
stock, which might have been a 
mere cane so lightly he wielded it 
as he set off down the road with a 
long, swinging stride against which 
David soon set up a laughing re¬ 
monstrance. . 

“Oh, Martin,” he said, “you 
must learn the mountaineer’s walk ! 
The same slow, even pace, Martin, 
all the day long.” 

Shortly before noon they came 
into Les Contamines, where David 
divested himself of his rucksack and 
opened it. He showed it rather 
shyly, fearing Martin might laugh 
at "him. For there in the sack were 
bread and butter and hard-boiled 
eggs with chocolate and sugar, and 
a thermos flask full of water, and 
string, and all sorts of tilings. 

“As if we couldn’t get water 
here ! ” exclaimed Martin. “ And 
what for the sugar and all ! ” 

“ Sugar’s good for endurance,” 
David returned. “It makes energy, 
you know. Oh, don’t you see, 
Martin ? I packed my sack with a 
regular climber’s outfit to see how’ 
it feels.” 

They ate a little* but neither of 
them was hungry, and both eager 
to push on to the valley’s extremity. 

f They were- nearly there .when 
David’ touched Martin's arm. 

“ Martin ! ” he exclaimed in a 
stupefied whisper. “ Do you see that 
figure ahead ? It is Roach 1 ” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

The Two Trees 

U ncle Graham had a wonder¬ 
ful garden. He spent' a 
great deal of money on it, and 
his grapes and peaches were the 
finest in the district. All the 
same, he was not too grand to be 
interested in the tiny patches 
of garden belonging to his twin 
nephew and niece. 

There was'not much to be seen 
in Joyce’s little garden when 
Uncle Graham had a look at.it 
one wintry day; ’ but Joyce 
proudly explained that it: was 
packed full of bulbs. 

“ Snowdrops, daffodils, and 
tulips! ” she cried excitedly. “I’m 
longing for them to come up.” 

Patrick’s garden was even 
more ambitious. He had man¬ 
aged to build up a sort of rustic 
arch, and said that it would be 
covered with roses in the summer. 

Uncle Graham was - very 
pleased to see the gardens so 
well kept.. He gave the twins 
some money and told them to 
buy more plants. 

Joyce and Patrick were off 
to the nurseryman's in no time. 
They spent the whole afternoon 
looking at the. lovely plants in 
the hothouses, but they could not 
make up their minds what to spend 
the money on till the nursery¬ 
man said: 

” How about two little trees? ” 
The twins thought it a wonder¬ 
ful suggestion. Joyce promptly 
chose a laburnum. Patrick took 
longer to decide. He was much 
more ambitious than Joyce, and 
he said he knew all about trees 
and refused to take the nursery¬ 
man’s advice. In The end he 
chose an apple tree which the 
man had advised him not to buy. 

The spring seemed as if it 
would never come, but at last 
Joyce and Patrick saw signs of 
life in their little slender trees. 
Soon Joyce’s laburnum had some 
lovely golden trails, and Patrick’s 
apple-tree burst into blossom. 

Everybody admired the trees, 
but Patrick wanted all the 
praise. If he thought anybody 
was looking at Joyce’s garden 
too long he would go up to them 
and say, ” Laburnum's all right, 
but it will soon fade. Now my 
tree will have apples when the 
blossom has gone.” . 

Sure enough there were six 
little apples on his tree at the 
end of the summer ; they were 
beautifully red and delightful to 
look at. All the lovely yellow 
trails had vanished from Joyce’s 
tree long ago, and now it was 
covered with very ordinary-look¬ 
ing foliage. Poor Joyce could not 
help feeling crestfallen when 
Uncle Graham came to tea and 
asked to see the trees. 

“ Very nice ! ” he said, glanc¬ 
ing at Patrick’s tree. “ But so 
is Joyce’s.” 

“I don’t think much of Joyce’s 
tree,” said Patrick eagerly. ‘ ‘ J ust 
look at my lovely ripe apples.! 

I want you to try one.” 

Uncle Graham smiled. “I 
will; with pleasure,” he said, . 
“ if you have it made into jelly. 
You see, they are only crab- 
apples, and I am afraid you will 
find them quite uneatable.” 

i 
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THE BRAN TUB 

Acrostic Puzzle 

[n this acrostic puzzle some of the 
letters have been put in to aid 
you in solving it The initial letters 
make the name of a winter game and 
the finals another game. The dues 
to the words across are : (1) A large, 
covered wagon. (2) The whole system 
of created things. (3) A small bird. 
(4) A docile animal. (5> A mental 
image. (6) Said of an animal that 
moves about at night (7) Proceeding 
step by step. . 

1. -R-N 

2. - N-- R - — 

3. R- E - 

4r - - ~ B 

5. - . E - 

6. N-A — 

7. -A-O— A— 

Answer next week 

The C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Cheetah 

The Cheetah, or hunting leopard, 
whose home is in AfHca and India, 
is probably the fastest runner , for 
any distance up to about a quarter of 
a mile. This is partly due to the 
great relative length of its limbs and 
the slenderness of its body. The 
general colour of its coat is yellowish 
brown, with black and brown spots. 
The total length of the Cheetah is 
about seven feet, which includes a 
tail over two feet long. 

Is Your Name Pepper ? 

This, quite common surname is in 
x some cases a shortened form of 
Pepperer, and indicates that the 
ancestor of many of the Peppers was 
a seller of pepper. In other cases it is 
a shortened form of Peppercorn, the 
sign of the shop where the spice 
merchant sold his wares. In still 
other cases it is probably a short¬ 
ened form of Peppered, which comes 
from the Latin form, Piperellus, of 
Peverel the place name, and would 
indicate that the ancestor of the 
Peppers originally lived at one of 
the places with that name. 

A Word Diamond 

The following clues indicate five 
- words or letters which will make a 
diamond of words. 

The tail of a cat. A division of 
music. To decrease gradually. A 
bright colour. Seen in January. 

Answer next week 

Changeling 
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. Change the word Moon into Rise with 
only five intervening links, altering one 
letter at a time and making a common 
word with each change, the picture's 
will help you. Answer next week 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning the planets Mercury, 

. Venus, and Mars are seen in the 
South-East, and 
Saturn is South 
by East In the 
evening Jupiter 
is in the West. 

The picture 
shows the Moon 
as seen 'looking 
South at 8 o'clock 
on the morning of March 18. 

A Charade 

]\|Y first, a luscious fruit, is found 
On many an orchard wall. 

My second part, the whole world round, 
Will surely come to all 

My whole, in Mother Nature’s realm. 
Is seen in many weathers, 

Upon the ground or in the sky. 

I weigh no more than feathers. 

Answer next week 

Proverbs About Virtue 

Virtue is its,own reward. 

Virtue is above value. 

Virtue never grows old. 

If virtue keep court within, honour 
will attend without. 

A Wedge Word Puzzle 

Letters have to be put in the 
squares, which make "words 
reading from left to right The last 
two letters of the first word are the 
first two letters of the second word, 
and the last two letters of the second 
word are the first two letters of the 
third word, and so on to the end of 
the puzzle. We start with the name 
of an animal and end with the name 
of a fish. The words do not read 
down as in a cross word puzzle. 
Definitions of the words are given 
below. Answer next week 
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1. An animal found in our woods, 
2. Like an elf. 3- Apportioned. 4. Head 
of a paper. 5- A fruit. 6. Amiable, mild. 
7. To make smaller. 8. All. 9 . To tell. 
10. Part of an engine, i 1 . A valuable 
fur. 12 . To lie snug. 13 . Measure from 
end to end. 14. To beat. 15 . A fish. 


Le pied Le jardinier Le lorgeron 

II se promene pieds nus sur la plage. 
Allez voir ce que fait le jardinier. 

Le metier de forgeron me plairait. 

How the Gardenia Got Its Name 

Gardenias are a family of. plants 
related to the madders, and 
are found chiefly in tropical countries. 
From some gardenias an excellent 
dye is obtained, from others a yellow 
resin, and others are valued for the 
timber they produce. Certain species 
are largely grown for their beautiful 
and fragrant flowers. They were 
named by Linnaeus, the Swedish 
botanist, after Alexander Garden, a 
Scottish doctor bom in 1730 , who 
practised medicine in South Carolina 
and became an eminent botanist. 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 

Lhe wheatear returns. The turkey 
lays its eggs. The house pigeon 
is sitting on its eggs. The greenfinch 
sings. The sand martin is seen. The 
grass snake wakes up and comes out. 
The horse ant appears. Ivy berries 
ripen. Muskwood, crowfoot,- elm, and 
marsh marigold are in blossom. 


Jacko Gets a Fright 

/^NE morning Jacko spent a long time staring out of one of 
^ the upstairs windows. Something was going on next 
door which interested him very much. 

44 Coo ! I believe Colonel Chimp is going away,” be said at 
last. “ That's the station cab all right, and whew ! look at 
the luggage l I only wish the old gentleman would go to 
Timbuctoo—and stay there ! ” 

Strangely enough. Colonel Chimp was going rather in 7 the 
direction of Timbuctoo. He had been a great traveller in his 
time, and found it very difficult to settle down in Monkeyvilie, 
so it really wasn't at all surprising when he decided to go off 
to the wilds for a six-months trip. 

Jacko saw fishing-rods and cameras and all sorts of exciting 
things being carried out to the cab. Last, but not least, the 
Colonel himself appeared, looking very important. 

Jacko grinned, highly delighted. He imagined himself 
having no end of a time while the Colonel was away. And so he 
did, for the servants went away too, and the house was shut up. 

Jacko roamed about the next-door garden to his heart's 
content. He climbed the trees and ate Colonel Chimp’s finest 
fruit; in fact, he had such a lovely time that he really couldn't 
help wishing the old gentleman would stay away altogether. 

44 Perhaps the cannibals will eat him,” he said hopefully. 

But Colonel Chimp escaped every danger and came home 
in triumph. He had had a wonderful trip,, so lie told his 


ID 
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“ Help ! Let me out! ” yelled Jacko 

friends, and had brought back with him some very rare birds 
which he meant to present to the Zoo. 

4 4 But I shall keep them in my garden for a bit,” he said ; 44 I 
want to study their habits.” 

Needless to say, Jacko wasn't invited to see the birds. 

44 Keep your own side of the wall,” Colonel Chimp told him. 
41 I've no doubt you've been in my garden often enough 1 ” 

All the same, Jacko didn't give up hope. It took more 
than Colonel Chimp to frighten him. One day he popped over 
the wall to see what he could see. 

There was plenty to be seen, for Colonel Chimp really had 
brought home the most extraordinary birds. One of them 
was so enormous that it had a huge cage all .to itself. 

44 I'd like to see that one a bit closer,” said Jacko. 

• 44 And so you shall! ” cried an angry voice. And before 
Jacko could say Jack Robinson Colonel Chimp had sprung at 
him and pushed him inside the cage / 

Jacko was terrified. 

44 Help ! Let me out! ” he yelled. 44 Ooh! the bird's pecking 1 
me. Get away, you horrid thing ! Help ! Help ! Help ! ” 
Colonel Chimp laughed till the tears rolled down his cheeks, 
but at last he came to Jacko's rescue. 44 Perhaps that will 
teach you to keep your side of the wall,” he said. 


DC MERRYMAN 

But He Should Not Have Said It 

J sat next to your friend Brown at 
dinner last night. What a dull 
dog he is! 

Oh> that depends on what company he 
is in / 

Proud of Her Popularity 

Yes ; I really believe there’s not a 
door-bell in the whole road that’s 
rung so often as mine. 

Well , / had to ring il four times ! 

Increasing Wealth 



Young Oswald Oystershell, they say, 
Is getting richer day by day. 

His eye’s a growing pearl, you see, 
And that means still more £ s. d. 

At the Dublin Zoo 

piNE sea lion that, Keeper 1 Where’s 
his mate ? 

He gets no mate, Sorr. We just 
fade him on fish 1 

A Health Hint 

whale who’d got stuck in the ice 
Recalled his wise mother’s 
advice: 

“ From the shore keep away 
(She had said) or you may 
Catch a ’flu from a floe in a trice.’* 

Queer Town to be Born In 

How is it that a man bom at 
•Truro must always remain a 
foreigner 1 

Because he mu?t always be a true 
Roman (Truro man). 

The Oscillator 

From the B.B.C.’s Picture Gallery 



A Mixed Dish 

JTlurried Waiter (at the speaking 
tube in the rush hour): No; 
1 said .Welsh radish, not horse rabbit! 
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A Puzzle in Rhyme 

Mumber one is in sandal but not in 
shoe, ; 

Number two is in chimney but not in 
flue, 

Number three is in sunshine but-not 
in ray, 

Number four is in brilliant but not in 
grey, 

Number five is in model but not in 
toy, 

Number six is 111 youngster but not in 
boy, 

Number seven’s in fiddle but not in 
string, 

Number eight is in clamour but not in 
* ring, 

Number nine is in muster-but not in 

. - shoal, - . 

Athletes of all nations will go -to my 
whole. A nswer next week 


Day and Night Chart 


: : : MIDNIGHT 



- NOON f-V 


Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The day¬ 
light grows longer each day. 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK/3 PUZZLES 
Cross W-H ^nzzle 

Here is the 
answer to last 
week’s cross 
word puzzle: 

A Word Square 

BEAR 
EASE 
ASPS 
REST 
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A Puzzle in Rii>ine. A noun, 

A Puzzle Proverb 

Drop by drop the lake is drained. 
Hidden Flowers 

The objects were lift, tail, dart, 
bath, half, fist, from which we make 
the words dahlia, thrift, arabis. 

Do You Know Me ? Semaphore. 
Who Wav He P 

TheSongWriterwasThomasCampbell. 
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I Tie Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for ils. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15th of each month, is posted anywhere except 
Canada for 14s. 6d. a year; Canada, 14s. See below. 


CLEANING THE PALACE • CLIMBING KILIMANJARO • LINDBERGH AT PANAMA 



Yachting in the Park—The Round Pond in Kensington Gardens is a place where London boysgo 
in numbers to sail their boats. Even grown-ups were interested in these two big model yachts. 


The Palace of Glass—Spring cleaning the Crystal Palace is a tremendous task, as we see by 
this picture, which shows three of the cleaners looking like flies on a great spider’s web. 



A Week-End Cruiser—Owing to the crowded state 
Gf the roads many people are planning to spend their 
week-ends in motor-boats like the new one shown 
here. In the background is the London County Hall. 





Climbing Kilimanjaro—Here we see IVliss R. E. Stuart 
Watt, the second woman to climb the East African 
mountain Kilimanjaro, which is 19,000 feet high. 
On page 4 she tells the thrilling story of her ascent. 



A Cockatoo's Joke—Polly, a cockatoo at the London 
Zoo, has learned the trick of unlacing her keeper’s 
shoe, and here we see how pleased she is to do it. 


Pillion-Riding in Safety—When these two little cyclists went 
ride in Hyde Park the other day they had as passengers a doll 
Teddy Bear very securely strapped on to the carriers at the 


for a A Great Day in Wales—IVIany little Welsh girls went to 
and a school in their picturesque national costume on St. 
back. David’s Day, as may be seen in this photograph. 



Atlantic Flyer in Panama—This photograph shows Colonel Lindbergh, who crossed the Relaying the Track—A large section of the track at King’s Cross Station, London, has just 

Atlantic atone, flying along the Panama Canal during his aerial tour in Central America. been relaid. Our picture shows a gang of workmen moving the new rails into position. 


THE APRIL NUMBER OF MY MAGAZINE IS NOW ON SALE EVERYWHERE 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Fleet way House, .Farringdon Street,' London. E.C.4. It Is registered; as a newspaper 
and for transmission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these Agents: Canada, Imperial News Co. (Canada), Ltd,: Australasia, Gordon & Gotch; South Africa, Central News Agency. 





































